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“RIPPING WEEK END? 


AYOR F. H. LaGuardia made public recently a 

letter he had received from two British sailors who 

were so overcome with gratitude at the hospitality 
shown them during a week-end leave in New York that 
they begged him to express their thanks to the people 
of the city. 

The text of their letter follows: 

“The Mayor of New York. 

“Sir, 

“It is with a bit of fright that we take the grave 
liberty of addressing you, but some New York people 
told us it was the proper and customary way of getting 
a message through to the New York publie. Otherwise, 
sir, we would never have dared like this. 

“We are two Leading Stokers in the Royal Navy 
(that is the British Navy), and we have just returned 
from a week-end leave in New York City, and we 
don’t know how to properly thank all the people who 
were so kind to us. 

“We have been away from our own dear homes in 
England for over two years, and while we are glad and 
proud to have been in battle action, and on a fine Eng- 
lish warship all that time, a chap does relish a bit of 
normal shore life now and then. This week end in New 
York is the first we have had and we will remember 
it all our lives. 

“We went first to our Union Jack Club, in West 
Forty-fourth Street, and found there an invitation to 
be motored out to dinner at a private house in West- 
chester County. We afterward found out that that fam- 
ily is petrol-rationed and live far from the railway, but 
they scrimp and walk miles in order to save enough 
to once a month drive service men up, and while we 
don’t like: to think of their sacrifice we shall never for- 
get that wonderful drive along the river and the joy 
of again seeing country exactly like English country- 
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Two British sailors, on shore for first time in 
two years, write a bread and butter letter to the 
mayor, asking him to say thank you for them 


side. Two American sailors were also taken on the trip. 

“The mistress of the home was English-born and the 
master and daughter American. The mistress told us 
that we would be treated royally in America, and she 
certainly did not exaggerate. We had invitations to-at- 
tend theaters free of charge, dances, cinemas, more 
than we could accept in a week end. On the streets 
kindly people stopped to ask us if we could find our 
way, and suggested interesting sights near by. 

“Our diggins were at a house on West Sixty-eighth 
Street, and we judged it was run by Austrian Jewish 
pooeke Whoever they were it certainly was a friendly, 

omey place with only two rules: you must get in by 
2 a.m. and get out of bed by noon, so you will be able 
to imagine how at home we were made. We got fine 
breakfasts there, too. 

“So, sir, you see how we would not know how to say 
thank you to all these people, because of most of them, 
well, we just don’t know who they are. We are sure 
you will understand how*much such a ripping week 
end means after over two years of active service, and 
Englishmen are a bit awkward and blundering when it 
comes to speaking praise, leastaways _ chaps as 
we are. So please understand how we do not want to 
leave America without somehow expressing the thanks 
we feel and so we are taking the great liberty of asking 
you to manage it for us. 

“We beg to remain, sir, respectfully, 

“LEADING STOKER W. Bicuesy, R.N. 
_ “Leapinc Stoker A. CRABTREE, R.N.” 

“It seems to me,” Mayor LaGuardia remarked, “that 
a letter such as this carries more true warmth and 
genuine feeling than all the official ‘thank you's’ put 
together.” : 

He replied to the letter as follows: “Leading Stokers 
W. Birchby and A. Crabtree, 

“Fleet Mail No. 299 

“U.S. Navy Yard, 

“Norfolk, Va. 

“Dear boys: I was so happy to get your letter and 
to know that you had an enjoyable time during your 
short stay in New York. ; 

“It is seldom that anyone takes time out to express 
himself in such an appreciative fashion. Your expres- 
sion of thanks rewards us for any efforts we may have 


- made in the past, and gives us a determination to exert 


ourselves further in the future. 

“I hope some time, when this horrible war is all over, 
you will again be able to visit ‘our little town,’ and I 
hope at that time I may have an opportunity to greet 
you personally. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“F. H. LaGuanrpia, Mayon.” 


Copyright, 1942, New York Herald Tribune. R ted 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 3 | 


WAR NEEDS HI] THE HOME FRONT 


Needs of our armed forces and allies will bring 
rationing of canned fruits, soups and vegetables 


on world-wide battlefronts, means a 

further cut in civilian supplies on 
the home front. - 

This fact was demonstrated dramati- 
cally by two events. The Charlie Mc- 
Carthy show, and other 8 o'clock pro- 
grams on the nation’s four major radio 
networks, went off the air to give 1 
right of way to important speeches 
Secret “of Fi Seam Claude R. 
Wickard, the new Food Administrator, 
and Elmer Davis, Director of the Office 
of War Information. 

These officials announced that the 
rationing of nearly all canned, bottled, 
dried, and frozen vegetables, fruits, 
juices, and soups will begin in Febru- 
ary. They explained the reasons for this 
step and discussed the food situation. 


Food Is a Weapon 


Secr Wickard said the supply 
of all food was adequate ta meet the 
needs of the civilian population. But, 
he added, nearly half of the nation’s 
production of fruits and vegetables 
would be needed by the armed services 
and our Allies in 1943. They were us- 
ing more than one-third of the total 
production in 1942, he said. 

On the average, “he explained, 33 
pounds of canned, frozen, or dried 
fruits and vegetables were expected to 
be available to each civilian in 1948, 
as compared with an average of about 
46 pounds a year from 1937 to 1941. 

In appointing Secretary Wickard to 
the post of Food Administrator, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave him “full respon- 
sibility for and control over” the nation’s 
food. Included in-this authority is su- 
pervision of food rationing, which is 


o> we advance by our armed forces 


administered by the Office of Price Ad. ~ 


ministration. Secretary Wickard has or- 
dered the OPA to undertake the ra- 
tioning of processed fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The OPA announced that rationing 
of fruits and vegetables would be pre- 
ceded by a brief suspension of retail 
sales so that storekeepers can stock up 
with the food to be rationed. War Ra- 
tion Book No. 2, with which consumers 
will obtain the foods under the “point 
rationing” system, will be issued “soon. 

Secretary Wickard, Director Davis, 
and OPA Administrator Henderson ex- 
plained that the rationing program had 
to be announced in advance in order 
to educate the public and retailers on 
all phases of the project. These officials 
exp that the interval between the 
announcement and the starting of ra- 
tioning “gives hoarders and chiselers 


a chance to stock up.” They said they 
were mig gi _ en 
majority o would “play fair 
with the Sailon’. food supply and not 
try to buy more than they need. 

The second event which hammered 
home the meaning of “total war,” was 
the Office of Price Administration’s 60- 
hour ban on the sale of gasoline to 
holders of A, B, and C ration cards in 
17 Eastern states. Holders of T, or 
commercia] ration cards, were ex- 
empted. 

ident Roosevelt told startled mo- 
torists and gasoline dealers that the ban 
was made necessary by a sudden de- 
mand for gasoline by the armies in 
North ‘Africa. He explained’ that it was 
necessary to drain gas from the East 
Coast area to save the time which tank- 
ers would otherwise require to sail to 
North Africa from Texas and other 
Gulf Coast oil fields. 

There were two other reasons tor the 
60-hour ban. One was the sudden 
(record-breaking) cold wave, which 
forced a cut in gasoline shipments to 
increase fuel oil shipments. , 


The other reason for the 60-hour 
ban was the illegal (black market) sale 
of gasoline which~ drained off. reserve 
a Arrests in Chicago, New 
York, and other cities revealed wide- 
spread black market operations. 

When the 60-hour ban on sales was 
lifted the OPA announced a reduction 
of the value of B and C coupons from 
four gallons to three, the same amount 
obtainable on A stamps. 


Henderson Resigns 


An important change took place in 
the OPAsetup. Administrator Hender- 
son resigned his post. He explained that 
his doctor had ordered him to rest. It 
was no secret that everybody was 
blaming the outspoken, hard-working 
Henderson for everything that went 
wrong with the rationing and price 
contro] programs. 

One Washington observer remarked 
that “the trouble with Leon was that 
people didn’t think he ought to hold 
down prices—on their goods. Every- 
body is for price control on the other 
fellow’s goods. but never on his own. 


How Essential Foods Are Rationed in Britain 
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. - .” Henderson’s opposition to aes 
farm prices angered the powerful farm 
bloc in Congress. (See Schol., Oct. 19- 
24, 1942, pages 10, 11: “Government 
By Pressure.”) 

Henderson refused to play politics 
with Congressmen by appointing their 
favorites to OPA jobs in the states. 
Congress hit back at him by cutting 
funds needed to operate the OPA’s 
price control and rationing programs. 
This resulted in inefficient OPA work 
and stirred up public opposition to Mr. 
Henderson. 

The retiring OPA Administrator was 
blamed for many things that weren't 
his fault. Henderson was the scapegoat 
for mistakes in decisions and adminis- 
tration made by 5,500 local War Price 
and Rationing Boards all over the 
country. But their complaint has been 
that they have not been familiarized 
with their duties by the OPA office in 
Washington. 

The job of enforcing necessary war 
restrictions on 130,000,000 people is 
a highly complicated one. Many confus- 
ing OPA orders came from Henderson’s 
40,000 employees. He didn’t have time 
to read all these orders and edit them. 

There was the case of the compli- 
cated 32-page questionnaire that a mil- 
lion owners of farm trucks had to fill out 
and mail to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Only 14 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires were properly filled out. 
Many farmers were unable to under- 
stand them. A majority lacked the in- 
formation necessary to supply all the 
answers. 

Henderson was not to blame tor this 
mistake. Joseph B. Eastman, Defense 
Transportation Director, was respon- 
sible for it. He soon saw the error of 
his system, and now the local rationing 
boards have been authorized to take 
over the job of rationing gas for farm 
trucks. 


Difficult Questionnaire 


Fuel oil rationing brought in a 
bumper crop of complaints to the OPA. 
The purpose of the program was to pro- 
vide a cut of 33 and 1/3 per cent in 
fuel oil in 30 Eastern states. Trans- 
portation facilities in these states had 
been made scarce-by the war. 

Henderson’s “tailor-made” plan of 
fuel oi] rationing has not been under- 
stood by the public. Sugar rationing was 
simple because the Government didn’t 
need to find out which consumers 
liked lump sugar best. But iri fuel oil 
eattening it had attempted to treat the 
more efficient consumer of oil better 
than the man who had been wasting it. 








March of Events 
appears on pp. 14 and 15 


As a result, houses of the same size, 
side by side, were getting different 
allotments. People were aaa 

Heating engineers worked out the 
mathematical formula to show how 
much oil was needed to heat a house 
of a certain size and construction. It was 
so complicated that it left too much 
room for miscalculations. Sample sur- 
veys indicated that 80 to 90 per cent 
of the complaints flooding rationing 
boards were justified. The injustices in 
rationing allotments for the most part 
were the result of mathematical errors. 

Henderson upheld this method of 
“tailoring” fuel oil rationing. “Had we 
taken the easy method, and merely an- 
nounced that most users would get no 
more than a certain percentage of last 
year’s supply,” he i wt “we 
would have inflicted cruel hardships on 
a great many people. Such a system 
would have penalized the efficient user 
of fuel and rewarded the most waste- 
ful.” In other words, the person who 
over-heated his house last year, or 
heated the outdoors because his house 
was not properly insulated, would get 
more oil this year than an efficient heat- 
and oil-saving householder. 


Regulating Prices 

OPA’s price control regulations have 
come in for severe criticism. These 
regulations undoubtedly are compli- 
cated. Take the number of _prices in 
your neighborhood grocery store, mul- 
tiply by several hundred thousand gro- 
cers, multiply again by the number of 
wholesalers and producers, and you get 
the number of prices that OPA has been 
expected to control. 

One Washington department store 
was charged with kde of price 
violations. The store replied that it has 
a staff of 27 to collect, digest, and un- 
derstand the rules and frequent changes 
in rules made by the OPA. It charged 
that this costs the store $40,000 a year. 
(Its total sales amount to $20,000,000 
a year.) The OPA said that the store 
had a control staff of one person when 
the investigation of price violations 
started a few weeks ago. - 

Critics of price control claim that it 
is too complicated and too costly. The 
OPA believes people should consider 
the cost of no control (and inflation) 
to the men and women whose wages 
and salaries have been frozen in an 
effort to halt inflation. 

In a recent decision upholding OPA 
price regulations, Federal District 
Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye of Minne- 
apolis admitted that these regulations 
did “impose numerous and serious 
burdens” on storekeepers. He added 
that “no citizen in these times should 
complain of additional burdens” if 
strict compliance with the regulations 
will achieve the goal of defeating in- 
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flation, It has been estimated that OPA 

rice tions have saved American 
families $6,000,000,000 by keeping 
prices from skyrocketing. 

Before leaving office, OPA Adminis- 
trator Henderson announced that the 
complicated system of ceiling prices 
was being scrapped for a new system. 
Under the old system, ceiling prices on 
most groceries were fixed at high- 
est levels charged last March by each 
store. Instead of this store-to-store sys- 
tem of ceiling prices, the new system 
will establish price ceilings on a com- 
munity-wide ses This system will 
egy every housewife to know for the 

rst time exactly in cents me d 
per can, or per package, the — 
price she can be asked to pay for ; 

Mr. Henderson’s successor in OPA 
may be Senator Prentiss M. Brown 
(Democrat of Michigan), who was de- 
feated in the last election. He put 
through the price control and rationing 
bills in the 77th Congress. 


“Everybody Gets His Fair Share” 


During his speech, Director Davis of 
the OWI emphasized that the resigna- 
tion of Henderson would not ‘mean a 
relaxation of rationing. “Rationing can- 
not be relaxed,” he declared, “until 
one of two things occurs—either we 
have won a complete victory, or until 
the men who have studied our food 
problem should decide that there is 
some better method than rationing for 
using the American food supply as a 
weapon to win the war. . . 

“The purpose of rationing is to insure 
that everybody gets his fair share and 
that the health and strength of the 


American people are maintained... . . 
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How system of point 
rationing will work 


TUDY closely the illustration on the 
right of a ithe page of War Ra- 

tioning Book No. 2. It will help ex- 
plain the What, Why, and How of 
“Point Rationing.” 

Point rationing of processed foods 
will begin in February, after Ration 
Book No. 2 has been issued. To obtain 
this Book you must produce Book No. 1 
(the “sugar book”) on a date to be an- 
nounced soon. If you don’t have Book 
No. 1, apply for one at your local ration- 
ing board before January 15. 


Point System and Unit System 


War Ration Book No. 2 will be used 
to ration goods under a “point system” 
which is different from the straight 
coupon system used for sugar and_cof- 
fee. Sugar is rationed by the compara: 
tively simple- unit system. Under the 
unit system the total supply of sugar 
fo. civilian use ic divided up, allowing 
each person an equal share. ; 

Sugar can be rationed in this way 
because almost everyone uses it, and 
the supply is sufficient to give everyone 
a share big enough to be useful. The 
unit system cannot be used for many 
other commodities. Using meat (also to 
be rationed) as an example, the Office 
of Price. Administration said it would 
be impossible to divide the total supply 
of each kind of meat among all con- 
sumers. There are too many types ot 
meat (beef, pork, veal, mutton, lamb). - 
Also, there are too many different cuts 
of each type (chops, roasts, steak, and 
boiling meats), and too many grades 
of each type and cnt. 

The supply of some cuts is so small 
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150,000,000 Copies of War | 
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DESIGN FOR BUYING-1943 | 





This is what War Ration Book No. 2 will look, like when it is opened up. 


that if the supply were divided equally 
among the onl ulation, the indi 
vidual share wo too small to be 
practical. Also, tastes vary, and not all 
persons want some types or cuts of 
meat: 

Under point rationing all s of 
meat would be nat together and 
rationed together. Each type of meat 
would have a different point value 
based on the supply svalielite. For in- 
stance, very scarce beef might be 11 
points; scarce lamb 8 points; fairly plen- 
tiful pork 4 points; veal 2 points; mut- 
ton 1 point. 

The same condition holds true for the 
more than 200 kinds of canned, bottled, 
dried, and frozen fruits and vegetables. 
Not all persons want some kinds of 
processed fruits or vegetables. Nor is the 
suppply of some kinds large enough to 
be divided equally among the total pop- 
ulation. All kinds of processed fruits and 
vegetables will be grouped together and 
rationed together. 

Let us assume that your family has 
War. Ration Book No. 2, and is ready is 
decide what meats should be purchased. 
(Meat is used as an illustration instead 
of canned goods in order to avoid any 
confusion when the OPA’s official ration- 


- ing program for processed fruits and 


vegetables is announced. ) 

War Ration Book No. 2 contains both 
red and blue stamps. There are a total 
of 96 blue stamps, to be used for proc- 


essed foods, and 96 red stamps, which — 


will be used later for meat rationing. A 
numeral on each stamp shows its point 
value (8; 5, 2, or 1 point), Each stamp 
also bears a letter of the alphabet. These 
letters designate the ration period when 


‘ stamps may be used. : 


Suppose the Government assigns 48 
points for each individual to pi for 
meat during the month. The red A, B, 
and C stamps would be used. Adding 
up the point value of the four red A 
st the 8, 5, 2, and 1—gives a total 
of 16 points. Similarly, the four -B 


stamps each total 16 points. Or, all the 
red A, B, and C stamps together total 
48 points, your ration for the first 
month. 

If you want to buy one _— ot 
mutton, which has a value of 1 point, 
you give the “butcher one of the red 
stamps worth | point (stamp A-1, B-1, 
or C-1). If you bought two pounds of 
mutton you would give up a stamp 
worth 2 points. If you bought a pound 
of beef worth 11 points you would give 
up red stamps totaling 11 points (an 
8, a 2, and a 1-point stamp, or two 5's, 
and a 1-point stamp). 


Good Buymanship 

Under rationing you will have to 
learn how to buy with two kinds of 
currency—money and point stamps. You 
must give the butcher dollars and cents 
and point stamps. And you must budget 
your point stamps carefully. When your 
red A, B, and C stamps are gone you 
will not be able to buy more meat for 
the rest of the month. You will again be 
able to buy meat in the following month 
when the red D, E, and F stamps be- 
come valid. 

It is also important to remember that 
you cannot get back change in point 
coupons. If you spend your small cou- 
pons first, you will find yourself at the 
end of the month with only 8’s and 5's. 
Then if you want to purchase meat 
worth 6 points you will have to give u 
an 8-point stamp for it. The OPA ad- 
vises using the large coupons first so 
you'll have the smaller stamps when 
you want to buy low point items. 

If you shop for your family you must 
plan the “spending” of the total number 
of points allotted to all the members of 
your family. You must be ready to 
change your plans on short notice. It 
is not possible in wartime to guarantee 
that the storekeeper will have your fa- 
vorite kind of meat or canned food on 
hand at all times. You may also find that 
your favorite food is not a “best buy” 
in terms of its point value. 
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TALY is hanging on the ropes. Her 
| African empire has disintegrated. 
Her armies are broken, her fleet and 
air force are shattered. The Italian 
people are cold, hungry and miserable, 
fed to the teeth with their Axis part- 
ners, and eager for peace. : 

That is the picture at the southern 
end of the Axis as the Allies begin the 
“prolonged, scientific and shattering air 
attack” which Winston Churchill has 
promised. 

What will be the effect of British and 
American blows on a weakened, dis- 
heartened people? Can Italy be blasted 
out of the war? ‘Will fascism die first 
in the land where it was born? 

Only time can answer these ques- 
tions: time and the bombs of ied 
eg Those bombs are falling fast and 

ard. 

Northern Italy was the first target. 
More than 1,500 tons of British bombs 
have been dropped since October 22 
on the triangle formed by Turin, Milan 
and Genoa, within which most of Italy’s 
war industries are concentrated. 

Nearly 120 acres of Turin have been 
devastated. This city is the home of the 
Fiat motor works, Snia Viscosa textile 
factories, and many great tank and lo- 
comotive plants. The British claim that 
they have smashed a number of these. 
Mussolini admits that 161 houses have 
been destroyed and 3,059 damaged. 

In Milan, British bombs fell on the 
Pirelli tire factory, the General Electric 
works and the Caproni airplane plant. 
Thirty houses were destroyed and 2,387 
damaged, according to Italian figures. 

The seaport and industrial center 
of Genoa took the worst beating of all. 
Mussolini reported 203 houses destroyed 
and 6,121 damaged. The Royal Air 
Force claimed great destruction amon 
shipyards, oil tanks, railroad lines an 
stations. Bombs were dropped on the 
great liners Roma and Augustus as they 
lay in Genoa harbor. 

In December, the Allied raiders 
turned south. Up till now it had been 
a British show. The first raid on Naples 
was by the big Consolidated Liberator 


Allied blows from the air, and unrest at home, 


are shaking the foundations of italian fascism 
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These young fascists in the Stadium Mussolini in Rome symbolized dreams 
of empire for Mussolini, before he made a wrong guess and went to war. 


bombess of the United States Army 
Ninth Air Force. Naples is Italy's larg- 
est port. It is the main point of depar- 
ture for supplies and reinforcements 
to the Axis armies in Africa. American 
bombs exploded ammunition ships in 
the harbor. Oil refineries went up in 
clouds of fire and smoke.’ Docks were 
left burning, a cruiser was sunk and 
two other warships received direct hits. 


Sawdust Caesar 


The British claim that their raids on 
northern Italy have damaged 30 per 
cent of Italian war industries. But Brit- 
ish and American bombs are doing 
more than smash factories and ship- 
yards. They are bringing the Italian 
Empire crashing down in ruins on the 
head of its creator, Mussolini. These 
raids may be the g of the 
end of one of the great historical 
tragedies of modern times, the rise and 
fall of Mussolini's Roman Empire. 

It was 20 years ago that the Coaiabil. 
swashbuckling Duce began to build up 
that empire. He had little to work with. 
Italy is geographically exposed and 
poor ce: Pepe 0 Seventy per 
cent of her le are easy-goin ace- 
ful seuiiaig: eal inborcaid rs Brink. 
ing wine on Sundays with their friends 
at the village osteria than in conquer- 
ing strange, far-off lands. 

In the 1920s Mussolini's position 
wag none too secure. No less than four 
attempts were made on his life in 1925- 


° 


26. As many tyrants before him have 


.done; he sought to achieve unity at 


home by preparing for foreign war. 
“Believe, Ba fight,” became the gos- 
pel of fascism. I] Duce’s raucous voice 
dinned the glories of the fatherland into 
Italian ears. The ancient grandeur of 
Rome was to be restored. Mussolini 
would be a new Roman Emperor. Italy, 
hitherto r and weak, would be 
feared and respected by all the world. 
The skeptical peasants shrugged their 
shoulders and turned back to their 
sunny slopes and vineyards. Some of 
their sons listened. But whether they 
listened to him or not, Mussolini made 
soldiers of them. 

By 1935 the militarization of Italy 


‘was complete and Mussolini was ready 


to begin his career of conquest. The 
first victim was a pushover: Ethiopia. 
In seven months a kingdom was won. 
The ancient crown o 


parses was 
placed on the,head of Italy’s King Vic- 


tor fiiel.. “Italy at last has her 
empire,” Mussoiini shouted to a cheer- 
ing throng of fascists in Rome. “It is 
a Fascist empire. The Italian people 
have created it with their blood. Will 
you be worthy of. it?” he demanded. 
“Yes! Yes!” the crowd thundered. 
Throughout the dusty ‘little villages 
and the green fields of Italy the peas- 
ants shrugged again. en was just 
a name to them. They disiik ed 
the whole adventure at first, had sup- 
ported it: later only because they re- 
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sented Britain’s threat of sanctions, 
Now the war was, over. They were 
ready to wash their hands of Africa. 
rsuaded to 


Mussolini got small returns for the 20 
billion lire he sank in the Ethiopian 
venture. 

Nor was there any greater enthusiasm 
among the people over his intervention 
in the Spanish civil war. It proved so 
difficult to get “volunteers” to fight in 
Spain that tricks had to be used. Fas- 
cist soldiers were coaxed aboard ships 
with the promise that they were going 
to Ethiopia where they would receive 
all sorts of ial privileges. In the 
middle of the voyage the ship would 
suddenly change course. The next thing 
the Italians knew they were in Spain. 
There they would be bribed to fight 
for Franco by offers of what by their 
standards was high pay—$1.50 a day 
for privates, $5 fficers. 

ough these foreign adventures did 
not interest the average Italian v. 
much, they did redound to Mussolini's 


credit. After all, he had increased the . 


territory. and wealth of the " 
He had made Italy a power in world 
politics. I] Duce’s prestige reached a 
new high. 


Alliance with Hitler 
Only one thing troubled the Italians. 
That was the alliance Mussolini had 
made with Hitler when the democra- 
cies turned against him. The Italians 


have fought the Germans for centuries; 


the last time was in World War I. 
They dislike the Germans as people, 
and they fear them as neighbors. Some 
of them wondered uneasily how this 
new partnership would work out. 
Their uneasiness vanished and Mus- 
solini’s prestige reached its all-time 
high when World War II broke out in 
September, 1939, and Italy stayed on 
the sidelines. It looked to the Italians as 


though Mussolini had outsmarted the . 


Italy was unprepared and fialians did not want war. In North Africa, they surrendered in great numbers. 


Germans as well as the democracies. 
Italy would enjoy all the advantages 
of close friendship with Germany with- 
out having to fight for them. Italy could 
trade with both sides. 


The Duce’s Wrong Guess 


This happy state of affairs lasted only 
a few months. In the early spring of 
1940 Mussolini guessed wrong. This 
one error in judgment was destined to 
ruin Italy and to destroy Mussolini. It 
would lead directly, although no one 
could then foresee it, to the “prolonged, 
scientific and shattering air attack’ of 
1942. 4 

Mussolini's wrong guess was about 
the length of the war. Hitler had con- 
quered France. The British had been 
routed at Dunkirk. The war, Mus- 
solini thought, would be over in three 
months. He wanted to be in at the kill 
so that he could claim his share of the 
spoils, So he followed up his wrong 
guess .with an error. of judgment. 
Thinking that the fighting was over, 
he took his country into war when it 
was not prepared for war. 

For the fighting was not over. The 
British held on. They built up their 
strength. Finally they were ready to 
strike back. The first place they struck 
was at the Italian Empire. 

The sequel has been written in the 

ast two year’s headlines. One disaster 
followed another. The Italian armies 
in Libya haye been routed. When they 
tried to invade Greece the tiny Greek 
army pushed them clear back into Al- 
bania and killed 25,000 of them. About 
one half the Italian air force, a large 
section of the navy, and probably a 
quarter of the submarine fleet have 
been destroyed. 

While the military and naval forces 
of the Allies have been squeezing Mus- 
solini from one side, the Germans have 
been pushing from the other. No longer 
useful as a fighting ally, Italy has be- 
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” come simply another source cf supplies 


and manpower for the Reich. 

Economically, things are very bad. 
Italy has practically no raw materials. 
Her industries have always been de- 
pendent on imports. A fairly large stock- 
pile was built up between 1930 and 
1940 with an eye to a possible war 
which might cut off Italy from her 
normal sources of supply. But most of 
these reserves were shipped to Ger- 
many in order to hasten an Axis vic- 
tory. The victory was not won but the 
raw materials were last. Italy became 
dependent on Germany for everything 
her industries used, particularly ‘for 
coal, which is her greatest lack. 


Economic Collapse 


Germany has no raw materials or 
coal to spare, except for industries 
which are making weapons for her 
armies. The overburdened German 
railroads could not carry these things 
across the Alps to Italy even if they 
could be spared. So Italy goes with- 
out. Some coal comes in, but the sup- 
ply is small and uncertain. Italian in- 
dustries lie idle. The Italian people 
shiver in their unheated houses. They 
cannot even make up for the lack . of 
coal by putting on more clothing. There 
is an acute shortage of textile goods, 
also. 
Italy not only suffers from a lack of 
things which can no longer be im- 
ported. She is short of materials which 
she produces herself, which the Ger- 
mans take away. In addition to what 
the Reich Government purchases, 
thousands of individual German sol- 
diers and civilians roam through the 
country buying everything in sight. The 
Italians tell a story about an English 
spy who wore a German uniform and 
spoke German perfectly. He was 
caught because he never carried a 
package. 

Hitler has a very easy way of get- 
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tung anything he wants trom Italy. ft 
it is not handed over, he simply threat- 
ens to cut off the supply of coal alto- 
Legg He has actually done so, in 
act, in one or two cases. This brings 
the Italians quickly to heel. 

The Reich is particularly hungry for 
Italian food. More than half of the 1942 
harvest—about 4 million tons of food- 
stuffs-was shipped to Germany. The 
result is that the Italians are hungry 
as well as cold. 


Vassal State 


The economic situation has been 
made worse by a shortage of manpower, 
in agriculture as well as industry. Mil- 
lions of young men are still in the 
army and some 400,000 Italian la- 
borers have been persuaded or coerced 
into going to Germany to work for the 
Reich. This means that those who re- 
main must work harder and longer 
hours under increasingly harsh govern- 
ment control. 

Finally, the Italian Government had 
failed rig He in its efforts to keep 
things in hand. Belated anti-inflation 


measures have not prevented prices 
from soaring. Rationing does not work 
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because high fascist officials control 
the black markets which bootleg scarce 
goods. 

The worst trial of all for the Italians 
is the fact that their country is swarm- 
ing with hated Germans. The weaker 
and more inefficient Italy becomes, the 
more Germans pour in to prop up the 
tottering structure. They fill numerous 
key positions in the Government. Some 
are in the Foreign Office, others in the 
War Office and the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda, Swarms of Gestapo agents help 
Mussolini's own secret police, the Ovra, 
to keep the Italians in line. It has been 
estimated that there are as many as a 
quarter of a million German soldiers 
stationed in Italy. Anti-German feeling 
runs high among the people. 

Everyone who has in Italy re- 
cently agrees that Italian morale is ve 
low. Italians know that no matter whic 
side wins the war, they will lose it: 
Prisons are full of men who refused 
either to fight on the eastern front or 
to work in German factories. Unrest is 

arid widespread, among the upper 
middle classes as well as the 
ants and workers. The Italians b 
Mussolini for all their troubles. 

















ret Mussolini ana the little clique 
ot fascist yes-men which surrounds 
him still rule Italy. They have been 
able to establish absolute control over 
the machinery of government. They are 
self-seeking, inefficient and corrupt, and 
thé — hate them. But they are 
protected by a strong police force 
backed up by the Gestapo. They are 
driving Italy to ruin. But they are still 
driving. 


Seeds of Revolt 


All the ingredients of revolt are 
present in Italy. Allied propaganda is 
doing its best to encourage it. Attor- 
ney General Biddle struck one of the 
mightiest propaganda blows on last Co- 
lumbus Day when he announced that 
600,000 unnaturalized Italians living in 
the United States would no longer be 
classified as enemy aliens. 

Favorable as the outlook tor revolt 
seems, most people who know Italy 
doubt that it will cone. For one thing, 


’ the naturally peaceful Italians are in a 


listless rather than a_ revolutionary 
mood. For another, they have nothing 
with which to revolt. In a machine- 
gun age, successful revolutions cannot 
be made with clubs and pitchforks. Fi- 
nally, it must not be forgotten that the 
Italians dislike and fear the British only 
a little less than they do the Germans. 

Some observers think that if there is 
an organized revolt against Mussolini it 
is likely to be staged by. industrialists, 
the army, and opposition elements with- 
in the fascist , rather than by the 

sople. Its leader, whoever he was, 
would be a sort of Italian Darlan. These 
men would not be opposed to the prin- 


ciples of fascism but only to the mis- 
es Mussolini has made in carrying 
them out. The of their revolt - 


would be to save fascism by making it 
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HEN Mussolini entered the war 

on the side of Hitler he 

a short war and a cheap victory. 
His miscalculation was fatal. Two and a 
half years after the fall of France, Italy 
is a vassal state of Germany. She is be- 
ing pounded almost daily by British 
and American bombers, and Italiar. soil 
is in danger of Allied invasion. 

The Italians have had a long school- 
ing in suffering. They were among the 
last of the t European nations to 
win independence and unity. Constant 
rivalries among the city-states and petty 
princes, and the ambitions of foreign 
rulers, prevented the formation of a 
central government. 


Divided Italy 

I remained a geographical area 
rate than a nation. fhe pa prov- 
inces were dominated by Austria. Rome 
and the states of central I were 
governed by the Papacy. Ne and 
Sicily were ruled by a branch of the 
Spanish Bourbons. : 

Napoleon’s victories over the Austrian 
armies in north Italy enabled him to 
parcel out the peninsula among his rela- 
tives and friends Upon Napoleon's 
downfall, Austria resumed her former 
position of dominance. Her spies, secret 
police and garrisons kept norther1. Italy 
in subjection. 

The misery of the people and the in- 
dignity of foreign rule nourished in Ital- 
jans the seeds of liberty and union 
which had been sown in Europe by the 
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By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


French Revolution of 1789. This desire 
flowered in a patriotic movement, which 
the Italians call the Risorgimento, or 
resurrection of national spirit. 

In spite of the ardent patriotism of 


. writers like Mazzini, and soldiers like 


Garibaldi, the course of unification was 
slow. The revolutions of 1820, 1821, 
1830 and 1848 were premature and 
poorly organized Austria was able to 
suppress them. Nevertheless, these 
movements established the little king- 
dom of Sardinia as the leader of Italian 
unification. They also convinced Cavour, 
the shrewd and dynamic Minister of 
Sardinia, of the need of outside help 
against Austria. Cavour struck a bargain 
with Napoleon III of France, agreeing 
to cede Nice and Savoy to France in 
return for aid against Austria. 


Italian Unification 


There followed a series ot events 
which stirred the hearts and fired the 
imagination of all Italians. With French 
aid, Austria was beaten in 1859, and 
forced to yield Lombardy. Parma, Mo- 
dena, Tuscany and Romagna rose 
against their rulers and voted to join 
Sardinia. Garibaldi’s “Red Shirts” over- 
threw the tyranrical Bourbon ruler of 
Naples and Sicily. Finally, in 1861, the 
Kingdom of Italy was proclaimed with 
Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia as ruler. 

Several key pieces were still missing 
trom the structure of the new state. 
Austria retained her hold on Venetia. 
The Pope, supported by French bay. 
onets, still ruled Rome. In 1866, Italy 
joined Prussia in the latter’s war against 
Austria and received Venetia as her re- 
ward. Four years later France went to 
war with Prussia. The withdrawal of 
the French garrison from Rome enabled 
Victor Emmanuel to take possession of 
Rome and make it his capital. 

Cavour’s death in 1861 deprived: the 
new nation of the one statesman of 
sufficient stature to cope with Italy’s 
internal problems. Italy's parliamentary 
leaders learned to manipulate elections 
and to put off electoral reform. In spite 
of her poverty in natural resources, and 
backwardness in industry and agricul- 
ture, Italy sought to play the part of a 
great power. She maintained a large 
army, built a navy, and competed for 
colonies. Taxes became heavy. 


Map of Italy in 1815 shows how it 
was divided into independent states. 
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MODERN ITALY'S QUEST FOR LIBERTY 


Poverty, illiteracy, high taxes and 
pri influenced ies of Ital- 
jans to x ye to North and South 
America. The government’s attempt to 
divert part of this migration to Italian 
colonies failed. The African territories 
which Italy acquired at’ enormous cost 
were tome desert. They attracted only 
a handful of immigrants. 


Htaly in World War | 


Angered by France's -occupation of 
funisia, Italy, in 1882, joined Germany 
and Austria in the Triple Alliance. How- 
ever, when war came in 1914, Italy re- 
mained neutral. In 1915, she joined the 
Allies after being promised Austrian ter- 
ritories that were inhabited by Italian- 

akin le. 

They tine ae" many lives and much 
treasure in World War I. Although she 
received the Trentino, Istria and part of 
the Dalmatian coast, Italian nationalists 
were angered by the failure of the Paris 
Conference to reward their country 
with colonies in Africa. 

After the war, economic unrest to- 
gether with the weakness of the govern- 
ment, paved the way for the rise of 
Mussolini to power in Italy. The tas- 
cist movement which Mussolini headed 
was advertised as an antidote to com- 
munism. It preached militant national- 
ism and unquestioned obedience to the 
leader. It condemned democracy and 
civil liberty as outworn doctrines. Fas- 
cism came to power in Italy by force 
and fraud, a: perpetuated itself by 
violence and fear. 

Mussolini was well qualified to act as 


leader of such a movement. In spite of. 


his theatrical gesturing, he was an ener- 
etic administrator and an orator who 
ew how to play upon the emotions of 
his people. He was also utterly lacking 
in principle. 
lll-Fated Alliance with Hitler 


When Hitler came into power in Ger- 
many, in 1933, Mussolini drew closer 
to Britain and France..He made it clear 
that he opposed Anschluss (union) *of 
Germany and Austria. This was sound. 
But in 1935 Mussolini defied the 
League of Nations by attacking Ethio- 
pia. Incensed by the part Britain and 
France took in adopting League sanc- 
tions, Mussolini began to associate him- 
self with Hitler. The result was, first, 
the Rome-Berlin Axis, then a military 
alliance with Germany, and finally, war 
with the democracies. 

Since June, 1940, the Axis junior 
partner has become a vassal. Only an 
Allied victory can free the Italian peo- 
ple from their Teutonic masters. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 
in ENGLAND 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Now lecturing at Camridge University, England 


is more democratic than the United 
States. Her political system is prob- 


Fo more d today, in many respects 


* ~ ably more responsive to public opinion. 


Her economic system certainly presents 
fewer of those extremes of wealth and 
poverty which have characterized 
American economy. 

In one notable respect England has 
lagged behind the United States. That 
is in the field of education. English 
public education has lagged both in 
time and in efficiency The state did 
not actually take responsibility for pub- 
lic education until recent years, and it 
has not yet devised a system assuring 
education to all. : 

It is interesting to note that no as- 
pect of English society is under more 
severe criticism at the present time 
than is the educational. 

“At the moment,” reads today’s issue 
ot the Manchester Guardian, “there is 
more unanimity about the reform. of 
education than one expects from hu- 
man nature,” while both the Spectator 
and the New Statesman, perhaps the 
two most influential weeklies, devote 
long editorials to the problem of the 
church and education. There can be 
little doubt that post-war England is in 
for sweeping reforms in her whole 
educational system. 


Lack of High School Education 


What is the nature of that educa- 
tiona] system and why is the demand 
for reform so widespread? One answer 
is that the educational system is not a 
system at all, but a bewildering hodge- 
podge which al] but defies the under- 
standing even of Englishmen. It is not 
the complexity of the educational set- 
up that causes grave concern, but its 
inadequacies. 

The first thing that strikes the ob- 
server, fresh from American schools, is 
the comparatively inadequate provision 
for what we call secondary and higher 
education. Almost all children between 
the ages of six and fourteen attend 
some school, but after fourteen school 
attendance drops off sharply. Altogether 
there are considerably less than a mil- 
lion children in what we call high 
school; while he total number in col- 


lege and university is not- over fifty 
thousand. ; 

These are pre-war figures. The war 
has cut down sharply on the number 
of children over fourteen who attend 
school. It should be added that large 
numbers of young people attend eve 
ning schools of one kind or another- 
mostly technical—and that adult educa 
tion was making great headway prio 
to the war. 

When we contrast this record with 
the eight million or so American boys 
and girls in public and private high 
schools and with the one to one and a 
half million Americans at colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional schools, it is 
clear that England has not yet adopted 
the American principle of universal 
public education for all young people 


Many Kinds of Schools 


The second characteristic of the 
English educational system that inter 
ests Americans is its variety and com 
plexity. There are public elementary 
schools and private preparatory (ele- 
mentary) schools, ‘ok church schools, 
supported by the state but with a strong 
Anglican flavor. Some children stay in 
elementary school until they are four 
teen or fifteen when they stop school 
entirely. Others leave at eleven or 
twelve tor secondary schools — again 
there are various types—or for private 
schools, At about seventeen, a few go 
on to college, more to technical schools 
that offer evening courses, and by far 
the most go into the ranks of business. 
or labor. 

Over all this complex educational 
organization the National Government 
exercises a gentle supervision—with re- 
spect, for example, to the curriculum, 
standards, and examinations. Funds to 
support education come in part from 
Parliament iations, in part 
from local, AME in smaller ar 
from church contributions and private 
endowments and fees. 


Examination for Admission 


Though education is free to bright 
students who make good grades on ex 
aminations, others are expected to pay 
part at least of the cost of secondary 
and college education. 

The system of examinations tor ad- 
mission to advanced schooling is an- 
other feature of English education that 


British Combine 


The top-hatted students at England’s 
famed Eton school carry their gas 
masks with them to and from class. 


strikes the American as curious, and it 
is, in some ways, the most si 

For it is a standing witness to the 
theory that advanced education is not 
something to be given freely to all who 
want it, but something to be earned. 

At eleven or twelve the average 
English boy and girl takes a stiff ex- 
amination designed to reveal whether 
he should go on to high school. There- 
after school life is a series of examina- 
tions of one kind o: another, culmi- 
nating in the examinations for college 
entrance and in the very elaborate ex- 
aminations . set during college years. 
The ideal is to make sure that no bright 
pupil should be denied advanced 
education. 

The English have not yet adopted 
the notion that every youngster should 
have education as long as he wants it, 
whether he is bright or of merely aver- 
age intelligence. Given the nature of 
—— economy and society, they are 
perhaps right in holding to this view. 
But it, should be said that there is 
strong movement under way for modi- 
fying the whole examination system 
and for raising the age of compulsory 
school attendance to sixteen or even 
higher. 
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Claude R. Wickard 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Claude - 


R. Wickard, who believes that 
“good food arid plenty of it is one of the 
best missionaries for dem that I 
know of,” has been given the job of see- 
is on hand when 


In appointing Secre Wickard to 
the gas a Food Administrator, 
President Roosevelt gave him full re- 
pr for the nation’s food pro- 

uction program, as well as supervision 
over rationing Sg img 

No one could say of Wickard that 
“he’s in the Agriculture Department 
now but he never followed a plough.” 
The Food Administrator has a Be0-nore 
farm in Carroll County, Indiana, and 
his hands were “honestly calloused” by 
plenty of farm ‘work. The Prairie 
Farmer, Midwestern magazine, listed 
him on its honor roll as “Master Farmer 
of Indiana.” pees 

Claude Raymond Wickard was born. 
on an Indiana farm near Camden. His 
family has owned the farm since 1840. 
He went to high school in Delphi, and 
received his Bachelor of Science degree 
in agriculture from Purdue University 
in 1915. He then returned to the famil 
farm and did pioneering work with soil- 


Harris & Ewing 


Claude R. Wickard 


saving crops. Three years later he mar- 
ried Louise E. Eckert, and the Wickards 
with their two daughters continued to 
live on the farm until Mr. Wickard 
went to Washington in 1933. During 
these years his only political experience 
was as a member of the Indiana State 
Senate, to which he was elected in 1932. 

Wickard’s first job was as assistant 
chief of the corn and hog section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
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U. S. Farmer-Secretary 
of Agriculture 


tion. In 1936 he became director of the 
AAA’s North Central Division. As di- 
rector, he stressed farmer-administra- 
tion of AAA programs, and was chiefly 
responsible for the effective, democratic 
farmer-committeeman set-up which now 
exists in the Midwest. _ 

Thisjob was important but not prom- 
inent, and Wickard was almost unknown 
nationally when he became Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and later Secretary 
of Agriculture in August, 1940. In those 
years Wickard proved that he under- 
stood the mysteries of “farm mathe- 
matics.” Once he impressed associates 
by forecasting the yearly corn yield, 
hitting very close to the official esti- 
mate. 

Wickard is a thickset man of medium 
height with blue eyes and dark brown 
hair that is getting thin. He looks as 
though “he might well be na-ned 
O'Leary or Finnegan.”~ Wickard is a 
friendly man with an excellent sense of 
humor. During a recent discussion of 
the meat shortage a newsman asked, 
“How about eating horse meat?” 

“I love horses—on the hoof,” Wickard 
replied. 








Count Carlo Sforza’ 


“Via only thing I want is to be free; 


it is the Ma Bg. this fellow can- - 


not give me.” That was Count Carlo 
Sforza’s reply to Mussolini's attempts to 
make. frie with him. Because he 
could not be free in his native land, this 


Italian statesman, educator and author ~ 


went into voluntary exile. 

Mussolini knew how- much prestige 
Sforza had among Italians everywhere. 
That wa’ why he was anxious to win 
his backing. And it is because Sforza 
spurned him and threw all his energies 
into the struggle for freedom and de- 
mocracy in Italy that he has become Il 
Duce’s most hated opponent. He is to- 
day the recognized leader of Free Ital- 
ians everywhere. 

When he left Italy, Sforza went first 
to France. He stayed there until the 
last possible moment in that terrible 
spring of 1940, pleading with French 
leaders not to give up the fight against 
the totalitarians. He and his family fled 
Ni diye na under a rain of 
Nazi bombs. They lost all their posses- 
sions. When they at last came to Can- 
ada even their papers were gone. The 
Count was given a visa to enter the 
United States on the strength of an hon- 
orary Phi Beta Kappa key from Wes- 


WHO 


leyan University which his wife found 
in her bag. 

For. the past two years Sforza has 
been ee lecturing in the United 
States, working tirelessly to rally Ital- 
ians in this country to the cause of the 
United Nations. Last summer he car- 
ried his campaign to Latin America, 
whose five million Italians and descend- 
ants of Italians are an important group 











Count Carlo Sforza 






The Italian Whom 
Mussolini Hates 


in the population. A large and enthu- 
silastic Pan-American Congress of Free 
Italians; held in Montevideo, invited 
Sforza to head an Italian National Com- 
mittee around which all Free Italians 
in the Americas could rally. 

After graduating from the University 
of Pisa, Count Sforza entered the Ital- 
ian diplomatic service. At the close of 
World War I he became a Senator, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was ap- 
“gy Ambassador to France just a 
ew months before Mussolini came to 

wer. He had been the leader of the 

emocratic opposition to fascism since 
1919. By 1928 Italy was too hot to hold 
him and he left to carry on the fight 
from abroad. 

Count Sforza is now 69 years old, but 
his build is so sturdy and his shoulders 


so broad (he is an ardent rider and 


swimmer) that he does not look his age. 
He does look every inch the scholar and 
diplomat, however, with his broad fore- 
head, his deepset eyes and close-clipped 
gray beard. He lives quietly in a small 
New York apartment with his wife, who 
was a Belgian Countess of a line as an- 
cient as his own, and his grown son and 
daughter, Sforzino and Fiammetta. 
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THE TALKERS: 


arguments. 


race’s problems. 


will not change too much. 





FORUM OF THE FUTURE” 


Epwarp Emory—who hopes to be an engineer in the post-war world: By 
common consent, he is usually a leader in both school activities and 


Brut Hotmes—who wants to study for the ministry of social service. 
Dorotny ReMER—a girl with a scientific slant. 
Tom Jounson—a Negro boy, popular with his classmates, and aware of his 


RosaLinp ANDERSON—whose interests are chiefly domestic. She'd like to get 
married soon, but her family was on relief during the depression. 
RussELL Cotsy—a manufacturer's son, who hopes this comfortable world 














WHAT KIND OF WORLD 


DO WE WANT AT HOME! 


A Panel Discussion by High School Students 


Epwarp (acting as chairman): I took 
the liberty of calling ‘this bunch to- 
gether, not because we need another 
organization—we re organized to death 
already. But some of us are going to be 
in the Army next year, and all of us 
are pretty well agreed, I think, that 
we've got to give everything we have 
to the winning of this war. A lot of 
people—and not just high school stu- 
dents—don’t seem to have much idea of 
what it’s all about. We talk pretty 
glibly about “winning the peace.” And 
that’s all right if we know what it 
means. But most of us think it’s just 
setting up some new system of world 
government. 

But (always the sincere idealist): 
Well, I believe in the Federal Union 
plan. We'll never get anywhere until 
nations, including the United States, 
agree to give up some of their sovereign 
rights— 

Epwarp (hastily breaking in): May- 
be you're + gr But that’s not just what 
I meant. All of us want a better world 
order, but I’ve been thinking lately 
that maybe a better world begins at 
home. 

Some things need to be done right 
here in our own country. So perhaps 
it would help us all to clear “P our 
ideas of what we're fighting for, if 
we would ask ourselves this question: 
What kind of a world would I like to 
live in when the war is over? Anybody 
want to start? 

_Rosauinp (wistfully): A world with- 
out worry—at least not so much worry. 

But (not to be squelched): A world 
of love instead of hate. 

Tom (soberly): A world where the 


‘ 





color of your skin didn’t keep you from 
getting a job. 

Dorotny (ticking off her points): A 
world of order, of living conditions that 
make sense, of arrangements that have 
been studied and a out, of— 

Russe. (almost exploding): Hold on 
a minute! This isn’t going to be one of 
those vague midnight bull sessions, I 
hope. Let's get down to concrete facts. 
The world is out of joint—has been for 
centuries. Everybody knows that. But 
you're not going to improve it just by 
sweetness and light. What, specifically, 
are you going to change? 


What's to. Be Changed? _ 


Epwarp (judicially): Well, the things 
we want depend pretty much on what 
kind of economic basis we have. We 
say we want President Roosevelt's “four 
freedoms.” One of them, remember, is 
“Freedom from Want.” Let's start there. 
A good many economists and engineers, 
working from scientific data, have con- 
cluded that in a great, rich country 
like ours it shouldn't be necessary for 
any one who is able-bodied and willing 
to work to go hungry, cold, sick, or 
without a decent roof over his head. 

RusseLL: You want, in other words, 
to see poverty abolished. So do I. But 
that’s never been done in the whole his- 
tory of the world. 

But (quickly): Because no society 
has really cared enough to Bo 

Dorotuy: No society before has 
known how to turn out food and clothes 
and automobiles in quantities the way 
we do now. We have learned the 
technique of mass production. What we 
need now is mass distribution. 
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RussE.L: How will that prevent pov- 


erty? Don’t see that as as we 
— anche oaeghe and okt people, 
some are going to get more than others? 

Tom: Well, then, someone's got to 
see that the strong don’t get away with 
it. Seems to me that poverty would be 
abolished automatically everyone 
had work at decent wages. Why are 
people “ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad?” 
Because they haven’t got the cash to 
pay the grocer, the landlord, and the 
clothing store. And why don't they 
have the cash? Usually because they 
haven't got a job. 

RosaLinp: We inly want a world 
in which everyone can find work. No 
more depressions and apple-sellers on 
the corner. No more walking the streets 
for jobs and finding nothing. But how 
is that ony be done? 

EpwarD ): By setting up pub- 
lic works for ard times. If a4 in- 
dustry can’t employ everyone, then 
public industry must employ the rest. 

RussELL: But where’s all the money 
for that going to come from? Out of the 
pockets, I suppose, of those who are 
independent enough to pay their own 
way. And when you drain off their in- 
come, you kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs! 

Dororny (with a critical gleam in her 
eye): Aren’t public works really emerg- 
ency measures? Doesn’t industry have 
to be studied and managed by a cen- 
tral authority, and not just by individ- 
ual companies for their own interest, as 
it is now? 

RusseE.: Yes, and your planners and 
decision makers, who are they going 


. to be? Not business men who know 


what they’re doing, but government of- 
ficials, a lot of political bureaucrats. 

Dorotny: But Russell, what makes 
you think that government officials 
-aren't as efficient as business men? They 
study just as much and they're on a 
salary. Their thinking isn’t all mixed up 
with the idea of profits. 

Russeii (in triumph): Ah-ah—now 
we ‘have it! Your government of the 
future is going to gong up all private 
industry and snuff out all individual 
initiative. It’s happening already. Once 
the government gets a look-in, there’s 
no stopping it. The New Deal starts by 
providing aay A electricity, and the 
next thing you know it’s in the printing 
business. 

Sweden’s Middle Way” 


Epwarp: I agree with you that gov- 
ernment sometimes seems to be com- 
peting with private industry rather 
than pega, Bn But eventually, I 
think we will have a mixed economy 


like Sweden—government, business and 
co-operative undertakings all sunning 
together at the same time. But the at- 
tention of the managers in business 
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ana government has got 
asa in the future not so much on 
production, which we do well, but on 


consumption, which we do ps We 
just can't go back to the en days 


when dairies dum aes 
couldn’t sell into the river, while chil- 
dren were starving. 

But (slowly): If we really want a 
better world, it seems to me we must 
be ready to give up —s for it. 
People will have to give up doing as 
they like with their own businesses so 
that more le can have the things 
they need. We ogg never have big 
profits or fat years, but if we -have se- 
curity, what does it matter? 

RosaLinp (dreamily): All I want ig 
five rooms and a bath, a modern 
kitchen— 

Epwarp (in his role of chairman): 
Now don’t let’s center this discussion 
too much on ourselves. Rosalind is in- 
terested in what is known as shelter. 
People’s other basic needs are food, 
health and clothing. In a good world 
everyone would have a fair share of 
them all. 

RussELi: But se a man— 
you'll pauperize t way. You 
can’t pi them food and clothes and 
free doctor’s care! 


Taxes from and for the People 


Dororny (sure of herself): Why not? 
In the same way that education is be- 
ing given you todayl We collect taxes 
from the people and spend them on 
educating the people. Does that pauper- 
ize us? A hundred years ago lots of 
people objeeted to tax-supported public 
schools, but free education won out. 
The Beveridge. Plan in England, which 
we dis last week, aims to estab- 
lish a national minimum standard of 
living for every citizen. 

Tom: The country is building houses 
as well as schools: I live in a model 
housing development for Negroes. Our 
home isn’t given to us. We pay rent. 
But we have air and sunshine for our 
money. You: should see some of the 
places where some of my (friends have 
to live, 

Russeui: Well, O.K. But what about 
food? Surely a workman ‘can bu 
enough food for his family out of his 
fat wartime earnings. ‘ 

Rosa.inp (practically): I suppose that 
depends on the size of his family. If 
his wife reads the papers she can find 
the best things to buy for her money. 
But all the foods should have, 
— vitamins in them, cost a terrible 
ot. 

But: You've heard about the Food 
tamp Plan. The grocers seem to like 
it. But even when everyone is em- 
pores and nobody’s on relief, I be- 
feve there'll still b~ people who will 
need more food than they can afford. 
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Wendell Willkie addressing the New York Herald-Tribune Forum 


Well, I say let them have it! Your fam- 

gives away baskets of food or money 
for it, Russell—they’re very charitable 
people—but I'd ra pay more taxes 
and feel I was giving out food where it 
was needed all year round. 

Russett: Good gosh, you're piling 
up the tax bill! Don’t you care what 
ha to the ayer 

Donorsry (thinking out loud): tt 
costs the government a lot to support 
people in hospitals and institutions 
when. they get t.b. from the dumps 
they live in, and mental breakdowns 
trying to feed their families, and com- 
mit crimes when they're desperate 
Well, those bills will get smaller. 

Russeii: What in the dickens will 
people have to work for if they get 
everything so easily? 


Motive for Work 


Rosatinp: Probably they will work 
for more of everything. They'll just be 
getting something, not very much—just 
a bare minimum. They'll try to get on 
in the world so they can get a car, for 
instance, or a house with one more 
room. 

Tom: But there’s lots ot people can’t 
get on in the world. They stay in one 
unskilled occupation, and they are sat- 
isfied and needed there. But if they're 


needed, why shouldn’t they be re-. 


sieler and helped to have a decent 
r) 

Bu: That's what I say. Is it Chris- 
trian to let peopie get down and out? 
We're always trying. to save their souls 
and bodies when it’s too late. 

EDWARD herpes jo The other basic 
needs are health clothing. 

Tom: Clothing—that means shoes for 
school children. 

Dororay: It means material that will 
wear, tested and labeled—wide hems, 
seams that don’t ravel. 

Russett: As for health—that’s a 


retty tangle for you planners! I sup- 
pose ae for social ized medicine, 
E 
Epwarp: Yes and no. We still have 
private schools and I think we'll al- 
ways have private doctors. But we have 
a middle way in the cooperative group 
plans. My family, for instance, belongs 
to the Associated Hospital Service. By 
paying $24 a year, we've been able to 
meet hospital expenses on two major 
operations. But it doesn’t cover doctor's 
bills. There are some cooperative 
groups, though, that include every- 
ing,. even the dentist. And why 
shouldn’t every family belong to such 
a group? 
Dororny: As a matter of fact, health 
insurance may be made compulsory. 
Russet (derisively): So you're 
going to legislate us into being healthy! 
Dororny: I know how you feel, 
Russ. I hate to think of there havin 
to be laws about everything. But sic 
people are a menace to everybody. 
Epwarp (glancing at -the watch): 
We all seem to be agreed, at any rate, 
that the world we want to live in will 
provide, in the words of the President, 
a “healthy peacetime life for everyone!” 
How were going to get it is another 
story. I think myself, that one way is to 
feel ourselves part of the job, and for 
that reason I hope we can find time to 
get together again before too long. 
Brut (earnestly): Just a moment! 
I've got to get.one thing more off m 
chest. We've got to remember that it's 
a good life we want for people, not just 
a more comfortable life. We want to be 
free from worry and healthier, so that 
we have time and energy to be better 
nad eg enerous, tolerant, un- 
erstanding. Unless we are, our: fine 
world won't last five minutes! 
Epwarp (smiling in acquiescence): 
Amendment accepted. Meeting ad- 
journed. 
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Darlan Assassinated 


A 20-year-old Frenchman with a .25 
calibre revolver has ended the discus- 
sion over the trustwoérthiness of Ad- 
miral Jean Francois Darlan, leader of 
French Africa. The 61-year-old Admiral 
was shot and killed in the High Commis- 
sariat of Algiers on Christmas Eve. 


General Henri Honoré Giraud was 


elected High Commissioner of French | 


Africa and Commander in Chief of the 
French armed forces in Darlan’s place. 
Six feet three inches tall, the hero of 
much bitter fighting and of two war- 
time escapes from German prison 
camps, General Giraud is a legendary 
tense in the French army. In his first 
order of the day he stated: “I ask all to 
stand united behind me to assure the 
support of our Allies and the success of 
our .armies. Only one thing counts: 
France and her empire. There is but 
one aim: Victory.” 

It might not prove as simple as that. 
The United States had recognized Ad- 
mira! Darlan as the leader of French 
Africa because some of the French gen- 
erals would not accept Giraud. Would 
the General be able now to win the 
support of all Frenchmen? 
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Russians Push Ahead 


All through the summer and autumn 
the Russian armies retreated. In No- 
vember they stopped the German ad- 
vance, then began to push the Nazis 
back. By the beginning of the new year 
their drive had gained momentum. ~° 

They were moving ahead on four sec- 
tors. The main drive was in the great 
bend of the Don, where the river 
reaches eastward to within 40 miles of 
the Volga. They were moving toward 
Kharkov and Rostov (see map). 

The capture of Rostov would cut off 
a million German soldiers fightin 
around Stalingrad and in the foothills o 
the Caucasus. The Russians were ad- 
vancing in both those regions, too. 
house by house, street by street, they 
were clearing the Nazis out of Stalin- 
grad. The German spearhead which had 
reached Nalchik in the Caucasus was 
being driven back. 


Map by H. GC, Detie. Copyright 1943 by Field Publication< 
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African Pincers 


The Allied pincers was slowly closing 
on Tunisia. The British Eighth Army 
had passed Sirte in its pursuit of Mar- 
shal Rommel, who was evidently trying 
to get the remains of his army. to 
Tunisia to bolster up the Axis defend. 
ers of Tunis and Bizerte. Advance col- 
umns of the Allied forces massing west 
of the Axis positions were coming t¢ 
grips with the enemy. To the south, a 
French army drove toward the Medi- 
terranean, trying to cut Rommel’s line 
of retreat. 


Axis Disagreements 


The days when Axis leaders met with 
a flourish of trumpets and the flash of 
cameras to exchange congratulations 
are over. All the news that has leaked 
out of the latest conference between 
Hitler, Ciano and Laval indicates that 
the meeting was given over to disagree- 
ments and disputes. The chief argu- 
ment was over the relative importance 
of the fighting fronts. The Germans 
proclaimed that the war will be de- 
cided in Russia, and that is where they 
are making their greatest effort. The 
Italians, threatened with invasion from 
North Africa, insisted that the Mediter- 
ranean is the most important front. 


Mexican Trade Pact 


Mexico and the United States have 
signed a new trade agreement. It is ex- 
pected to speed the war efforts of the 
two countries by making easier the ex- 
change of products between them. 

The agreement provides for tariff re- 
ductions on many items which enter 
into Mexican-United States trade. In the 
case of other items, the two countries 
agree not to raise present tariffs. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the pact remeves ‘quota restrictions 
on imports of Mexican oil into the 
United States, and reduces the tariff on 
such oil by 50-per cent. This does away 
with heavy restrictions on Mexican oil 
imports. These have been in effect since 
the Mexican government expropriated 
the properties of United States oil com- 
panies. 


Map shows battlelines on Russian 
front. Shaded area is held by Axis. 
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Shorfages Pinch U. S. 


We have been hearing much of pros- 


pective shortages. now, a8 we 
enter the second year of the war, is the 
pinch really beginning to be felt. 

It came first in oil./Seven million 
motorists in 17 Eastern states awoke 
one morning in late December to find 
that the Office of Price Administration 
had stopped all sales of gas to holders 
of A, B and C ration books. Only those 
with T coupons (for commercial vehi- 
cles) could replenish empty tanks. . 

The next day the ban was lifted. But 
the value of B and C coupons (supple- 
mentary rations) was reduced from 
four gallons to three. Holders of A 
coupons could still get their usual three 
gallons. But there were hints that this 
ration might have to be reduced or that 
pleasure Sriving might be forbidden. 

President Roosevelt lained that 
the gasoline drought had caused 
by emergency orders from the Allied 
forces in North Africa. It was quicker 
to ship gas to Africa direct from the 
East Coast than to send it all the way 
from the Texas fields. 

Americans were still, and would no 
doubt continue to be, the best-fed 
ple in-the world. But even in this fand 
of abundance the shortages of meat, 
eggs, butter and milk were growing 
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Steel Sets Record 


“Steel is the backbone of war,” de- 
clared War Production Chief Donald 
M. Nelson in a recent report. “And we 
are now producing it in he shapes and 
types to beat the Axis. Both industry 
and the steel division of WPB can 
ney be proud of the record to date.’ 

e United States is already pro. 
ducing more steel than the Axis coun- 
tries, the report showed, and by the 
middle of 1948 our mills are 
to be near a production rate twice that 


of Germany, Italy and Japan combined. | 


The three Axis nations have an esti- 
mated production of 50 to 55 million 
ingot tons of steel a year. This country 
is now producing more than 89 million 
tons annually. By next summer this will 
be up to 97 million tons. 

In spite of the increase in steel pro- 
duction, Mr. Nelson warned, there will 
not be enough for non-essential civilian 
uses. 


Nevada Divorces 0.K. 


Nevada divorces must be recognized 
by other states, the Supreme Court has 
ruled in a. six-to-two decision. Justices 
Jackson and Murphy dissented. 

The decision was based upon the 
provision in the Constitution that “full 
faith and credit shall-be given in every 
state to the public acts, records and 
judicial proceedings of every other 
state.” 

The case decided was an ap 
from a ruling of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court. That court had upheld 
a conviction of bigamy against a man 
and woman who had married after 
each of them previously had been 
divorced in Nevada. 

The Supreme Court’s majority opin- 
ion declared that “our own views as to 
the marriage institution and the ave- 


created are immaterial. It is a. consti- 
tution which we are expounding—a 
constitution which in no small measure | 
brings separate sovereign states into an 
inte ated whole through the medium 
of full faith and credit clause.” 
The decision, said Justice Jackson's 
dissent, in effect “repeals the divorce 
laws of all the states and substitutes the 
law of Nevada” in the case of all mar- 
riages where one of the can 











Press Assn. 

General Henri Giraud strolling with 
Nazi officer in German prison camp, 
May, 1940. He later made spectacu- 
lar escape to France, then to Africa. 


Buy Now, Get Later 


The OPA is proposing a “buy-in- 
advance” plan for installment selling of 
durable items like automobiles, pianos, 
refrigerators and heating equipment. 

Under ‘this plan, customers would 
“purchase” any of these items in the 
usual way, either for cash or by paying 
installments, receiving the goods afte: 
the war. 

This plan would accomplish three 
good results. (1) It would give the 
Government money with which to buy 
war materials. (2) It would draw. out 
of circulation about $6 million of extra 
poceans power. (3) It would keep 
salesmen busy. 


WLB Rules on Cities 


The War Labor Board cannot act in 
disputes between municipalities and 
their employes. This would be “a clear 
invasion of the weitege rights of the 
political subdivisions of local state gov- 
ernment.” It was for this reason that 
the WLB refused to review a dispute 
between the City of New York and 
New York Transit workers. 

Government empleyes have no right 
to strike, said a statement by Wayne 
L. Morse of the WLB. It does not fol- 
low that they are without the right “to 
organize and participate in a limited 
form of collective bargaining with gov- 
ernment.” He. criticized the attitude of 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York. Much 
of the responsibility for unrest ce 
city workers, he added, “can be pla 
squarely at the door of those few ad- 
ministrative officials of government 
who . . . have taken a very uncom- 
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‘w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
|. WAR HITS THE HOME FRONT 


Underscore the most appropriate item in each group: 

1. The new Food Administrator is: (a) J. F. Byrnes; (b) 
C. R. Wickard; (c) H. L. Ickes. 

2. On the average, each civilian will be permitted to use: 
(a) 46 pounds of canned, frozen, or dried fruits and vegetables 
in 1943; (b) 80 pounds of these foods in 1943; (c) 33 pounds 
in 1948. 

3. War Ration Book No. 2 will be used to ration processed 
foods on a: (a) “point rationing” system; (b) unit system; (c) 
“first come, first served” basis. , 

4. Most important reason for Henderson’s resignation was: 
(a) health; (b) political pressure; (c) to enter private business. 

5. Injustice in fuel oil allotments.resulted mostly from: (a) 
mathematical errors; (b) “tailor-made” rationing; (c) wire- 
pulling. 

6. A new system of price control will set ceilings at: (a) 
ee 1942, prices; (b) store-to-store prices; (c) community 

asis. 

7. Henderson’s successor, Prentiss Brown, has been: (a) a 
Representative; (b) a Senator; (c) assistant chief of the OPM. 


ll. TWILIGHT OF AN EMPIRE 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 


1. T F Mussolini rose to power in the early 1920s. 

2.T F Mussolini invaded Ethiopia in 1935. 

3. T F In general, Italians approve Mussolini’s militarism. 

4. T F Mussolini resisted Franco’s rise to power in Spain. 

5. T F Thousands of Italian laborers are working in Ger- 
many. 


} 


lll. ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT 


Match the following items by inserting the proper num- 
erals in the parentheses: 


1. Cavour ( ) Philosopher of liberty. 

2. Triple Alliance ( ) Large Italian island. 

3. Risorgimento ( ) Seaport in northwest Italy. 

4. Taranto ( ) Statesman of unification. 

5. Garibaldi ( ) Industrial city in north Italy. 
Chien ( ) Important harbor in south Ita ly. 
7. Count Sf ( ) Leader of Italy’s “Red Shirts. 

+ Vout Store ( ) Joined by Italy before World War 
8. Mazzini L 

9. Turin ( ) 19th century Italian nationalism 
10. Sardinia ( ) Leader of “Free Italians.” 


IV. WHAT KIND OF WORLD DO WE WANT AT 
HOME? ; 


Circle the letter A if you agree with the statement, or 
the letter D if you, disagree. 

1,A D Plans need to be made now for the solution of 
domestic post-war problems. 

2. A D_ The age-old problems of poverty and unemployment 
can never be eliminated. 
es A D Modern industry can produce enough for every- 

y: 

4. A D We have not solved the problem’ of mass distribu- 
tion. 

5. A D America has its own race problem and caste system. 

6. A D Industry and government will have to work more 
closely together in post-war years to solve distribution lems. 

7. A_D .A plan of compulsory health insurance be 
adopted. 











V. GLIDING AND SOARING _ 
If the statement fs true circle the letter T; or the letter 


F if it is false. 
1. T F Glider.experience hinders power-plane pilots. 
2.T F Many Luftwaffe pilots were glider-trained. 
8. T F Germany’s Cretan conquest proved the efficiency 
of gliders. _ 
4. T F Gliders are comparatively costly and unsafe. 
5. T F Glider flying requires rugged mountainous country. 
6. T F Gliders can be launched by automobile towing. 
7. T F Gliders should be certified by the CAA. 
8. T F Only very short flights can be made in gliders. 
9. T F Power planes can pick up gliders without stopping. 
10. T F Gliders are unsuited to heavy loads. 


‘Y THE TASK FORCE 


Bill of Rights Week will be observed in many schools 
and communities during the week of February 14 to 20. 
Plans should be laid now. Three class committees might 
arrange for the following: (a) exhibit of available books 
and pamphlets about the Bill of Rights, its history and 
present status; (b) recordings about the Bill of Rights (see 
Miles, R. J., Recordings for School Use, 1942, World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N Y., $1.24; and “Sight and Sound in Social 


Studies” in recent issues of Social Education, National - 


Council for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.); (c) Films about the Bill of Rights (see 
Hartley, W. E., Selected Films for American we: and 
Problems, N. Y., 1940, and Social-Education). A fourth 
committee should plan for an assembly program featuring 
dramatic presentations pertaining to the Bill of Rights 
(see Schol., Dec. 15, 1941, and What the War Means to 
Us, U. S. Office of Education.) 


w READING SIGN POSTS 


WHAT KIND OF WORLD DO WE WANT AT HOME? 


Readings in Scholastic 
“Beveridge Plan Maps Road to Economic Security,” Jan. 4-10 


1942. 
“After Defense What?” (Goslin), Nov. 17, 1942. 


Additional References 
“Three Point Program for U. S. Postwar Economy, Fortune, 
December, 1942. 
Spigelman, J. H. “Freedom to Produce,” Harpers, August, 
1942. 
National Resources Planning Board, Washington, D. C., bulle- 
tins on Better Cities and Post-War Agenda. 
Seabury, R. I., What Kind of a World Do You Want?, Friend- 


ship Press, New York City. 
hase, Stuart, The Road We Are Traveling, 1914-1942, and 


Goals for America, N. Y., 20th Century Fund, 1942, $1.00 each. 


Long, F., America’s Future (bibliography), Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1942, 25 cents. 

Stewart, M. S., After the War?, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
78, N. Y., 1942; Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 10 cents. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Il Duoe (él ddd cha). Title of Mussolini (“the Leader”). 
ee ae Peete 
Papacy a sé). office ‘ope of Rome. 
Sforza, Nah y sf6r-tsa). Italian democratic leader. 
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HEN W. L. White went to 

London two years ago he 

carried with him a memo 
which read “uplook children.” Out of 
that memo have come his book, 
Journey for Margaret and, more re- 
cently, the new movie of the same 
name. 

We take up the story of the scen- 
ario at the point where John Davis 
(Robert Young), an American war 
correspondent in London, has gone 
to Riswick Children’s House for a 
human interest story to send back 
home. There he meets Trudy Strauss 
(Fay Bainter), a gentle, understand- 
ing Viennese refugee who explains 
that the House is a shelter for be- 
wildered and bomb-dazed children 
who have lost their sense of security 
along with their homes and their 
parents. At the shelter Davis also 
meets two unrelated children, Peter 
(Billy Severn), and Margaret: (Mar- 
garet O’Brien. )Peter’s only link with 
his former life is a bedraggled woolly 
lamb to which he clings, while Mar- 
garet refuses to be parted from-her 
dearest possession, an “imagenesum 
bomb” (an empty incendiary ) which 
she wears slung about her neck. 

John suddenly knows what he 
wants to do. He cables his wife, Nora 
(Laraine Day) back in Connecticut, 
asking her if she would consider 
adopting the -two children he has 
been writing about in his column. 
When Nora says yes, the only prob- 
lem lies in getting the children plane 
reservations to Lisbon. John dis- 
covers that he can take one child as 
luggage (40 Ibs. are allowed each 
passenger). In vain he interviews the 
other passengers, starting with a 
Mrs. Bailey who is on her way to 
live with a daughter in Canada, and 
ending. with a Japanese statesman 
who says that he and his confidential 


files must be back in Tokyo by De- - 


cember 7. 
We take up the action back at Ris- 
wick Children’s House: 


Jon: I’m glad I don’t have to choose. 
If one ofsthem is over forty pounds— 
(he makes a gesture of finality) 

Camera pulls back to show a-balance 


Margaret (Margaret O’Brien) and 
Peter (Billy Severn) arrive in New 
York. With them are the 

(Laraine Day and Robert Young). 
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JOURNEY FOR MARGARET 


An Episode from the New Film 





AN excerpt based on the 
movie production Journey 
for Margeret, a Metro-Gold- 
win picture with Robert 
Young, Laraine Day and Mar- 
garet O’Brien in the featured 
cast. Copyright 1942 by 
Loew’s, Inc. 
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scale, as the children run into scene. The 
bar of the scale is graduated in the Brit- 
ish way. In Stories. 

Trupy: Margaret, we must take off 
the bomb when we weigh ourself— 

Joun: (to Trudy): Might as well 
weigh it in—essential equipment— 

Meanwhile Trudy has started weigh- 
ing Margaret, adjusting the counter- 
weights on the bar. 

Marcaret (bdbbling happily): It’s 
nice I ate a great big tea tonight—-(turn- 
ing to John) I ate a negg: 

Joun: (nervously watching the bal- 
ance scale): Goodness sake, a negg. 

Marcaret (enthusiastically): A negg 
and all my porridge and all my toast an 
all my milk! 

PETER (proud of her): Margaret ate 
it all up, Mr. Davis! I saw the cow on 
the bottom of her cup! 

Meanwhile Trudy lai finished weigh- 
ing Margaret and is waiting for Peter to 
stop babbling so that she can give the 
news to John, who is waiting anxiously, 
<aisaidy aunroat eo the chilnan com. 
versation. 


Trupy: Two stone four. 

Joun (unable to translate readily; 
nervously): Is it—I mean, two stone 
four? 

Trupy (helpfully): Thirty-two 
pounds, ‘ 

Joun: Oh. (he looks at.Trudy signi- 


- ficantly) We'll weigh Peter too. 


Peter (gaily): Weigh my weight! 
Weigh my weight! 

He tries to push Margaret off the 
scale. She giggles as he tickles her. 
Trudy gently removes Margaret, turns 
Peter around. 

Trupy: You'll have to stand still, 
Peter. 

PETER (sing-song): I'm fatter than 
Margaret. I’m fatter than Margaret. 

Trupy: Stand still, Peter! 

Marcaret (to John, anxiously): Was 
I fat enough, Mr. Davis? 

Joun (distracted): You were fine, 
déar, fine— 

The balance arm stops quivering, set- 
tles into position. Trudy watches 
tensely. John watches her face. 

Trupy (quietly): Thirty-seven 


pounds. 
She doesn’t look at John, but starts to 


“round up the children. 


Peter (hopping off the scale): I'm 
the fattiest! 

Marcaret (happily): I don’t. care! 
I'm the thinniest! 

They giggle—this is a holiday mo- 


, ment. Meanwhile John looks tormented 


at both children. 
Trupy: Now off to Hans and get 








your sleepers on. Mr. Davis will tuck 
you in. . 

The children run out, still giggling. 
Trudy looks at John, at last. 

Joun (slowly): What shall I do now, 
Miss Strauss? 

Trupy (quietly): You will have to 
choose—Peter or Margaret. 

Joun (tormented): “You come with 
me; you stay here.” (angrily) I can't. 

Trudy goes over to him. 

Trupy: Here we must pick children 
every day. If you wish, I will choose for 
you. 

_ Joun: How are you going to do it? 

Trupy: I will give them intelligence 
tests in the morning. 

John digests this for a moment. 

Joun: Intelligence tests! (violently 
upset) I’m a great guy to pick kids by 
intelligence tegts. It took me three years 
to pass algebra in high school! Who am 
I to— 

Trupy (interrupting; firmly): 1 am 
very sorry, Mr. Davis, but now it is my 
responsibility. For your wife and your- 
self it is the fairest way. (John starts to 
protest again; she continues definitely 
and in complete control) It is settled 
then. Tomorrow morning we will know. 

Ext. Children’s House—Garden—Day. 

John is pacing restlessly. Children are 
playing in the garden as usual, but Peter 
a Margaret are not there. As John 
paces he looks anxiously, tormentedly, 
at the door to the building. Suddenly the 
door opens and Margaret comes racin 
out to John. She stops before him wit 
the self-important air of a child with a 
message. 

MARGARET (innocent of the mean- 
ing): Trudy says tell you it’s a girl. 

John looks at her for a long moment, 
then slowly he kneels, drawing her close 
to him and kissing her. Then, he sees 
Peter coming out, running happily to. 
ward him. 

Close Shot—John’s face as he looks 
tragically toward Peter. 


Interior Cab—Day 

Peter, in his tight-fitting English 
schoolboy’s cap and blue overcoat sits 
beside John. He is staring straight 
ahead, clutching the old woolly lamb. At 
his feet is a little suitcase, containing all 
his earthly possessions. He is once again 
the dazed, dreamy child we first saw. 
John, desperately unhappy at the 
thought of having to leave Peter, is tak- 
ing him to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris—a kindly couple who have’ been 
wanting to adopt the two children fot 
some time. 

Joun (trying to force excitement into 
his voice): Peter, look there! A proper 
bomb! : 

Peter doesn’t stir. John looks out of 
the window, pretending great interest in 
an effort to rouse the child. 


s 


Joun: Oh, and another bigger one. 


You’d be wild about this, Peter! 

Again Peter doesn't stir, except to 
drop his eyes to the woolly lamb in his 
lap. John looks at the child, but Peter's 
eyes will not meet his. 

Jonn (after an interminable time): 
Mummy and Mr. Barrie are taking you 
to the country soon. Did you know? 

Again that dreamy unresponsiveness 
from Peter. 

Joun (desperately): There’ll be 
horses and cows and sheeps—sheep— 
and real live lambs. 

Peter doesn’t move a muscle. John can 
stand it no longer. He looks at the child 
in silence. Suddenly, desperately, he 
pulls the child over onto his lap, forcing 
the child's face into his own. 

Joun (as if he-were talking to an 
adult): Look, Peter. I'm leaving you. 
But it isn’t because I want to. I like you, 
Peter, and someday I’m going to see you 
again. Someday soon! 

The child looks at him with total, im- 
measurable disbelief. Then he wrenches 
free of John's grip. 

Peter (gripping the lamb fiercely; 
addressing his one friend; a heartbroken 
cry): Oh, Lamb! 

Through this last, the taxi has come 
to a stop and the driver now gets out 
and opens the door. 

Driver: Here we are, sir. 

John, whose eyes are half shut, looks 
up The Barries stand at the open door 
of the taxi. John slowly gets up, gently 
helping Peter out of the cab. 

Mrs. Barnte: Hello there, Mr. Davis. 

Joun (not knowing he is speaking): 
Hello, Mrs. Barrie— 

Mr. Barrie (looking into cab): That 
our Peter’s bag? 

John nods, unable to say anything 
turther. 


Mr. Barrie (understanding; gently): _ 


Perhaps you should say goodbye to him 
here, sir? 

Meanwhile Peter stands in the middle 
of the sidewalk with his back tg the cab, 
— desolate and alone. John goes to 

im. 

Joun: Will you say goodbye, Peter? 

Peter doesn't turn or look at him. 
Slowly, he shakes his head; then on his 
own initiative goes up the steps ifito the 
house. 

& 2 ° 

London Railway Station—Night. 

John waits anxiously before the 
blacked-out train. Around him is the 
scurrying activity of embarkation. He 
glances at his watch anxiously. At that 
moment he sees T: and ‘Margaret 
coming up to him, on the run. Margaret 
has the bomb slung around her neck, of 
course. 

Trupy (out of breath): Sorry—we're 
so late—but there it is—(she gives John 
an envelope )—Passport—quota visa— 

Joun: The all important fact is you 


made it. (He turns to Margaret) Hello, 


Margaret. 
Margaret answers by slapping at the 
air vigorously in his ction, as if to 


waft away. She will have none of 
him; looks at him with sharp loathing. 

Joun: Margaret—don’t you know me 
when you meet me in railway stations? 

ManrcakeEt (with furious ): 
You. You man, you take children away. 

Trupy (softly to John): Never mind— 
don’t force it—she guessed about Peter— 

The train whistle blows once, in 
warning. a 

Trupy: Here’s a pencil for you, Mar- 
garet, so you can write a letter to me. 

Margaret begins to sob. 

Trupy: Mr. Davis will help you. You 
can write to me from America. 

She hangs onto Margaret so that John 
can manage to get a firm grip on the 
child’s hand. Then she puts out her 
hand to John. 

Joun (ta her hand): I've been 
frightened of this moment. Frightened 
that I wouldn’t be able to say anything 
that could even touch my gratitude to 
you— (weakly) Well, and I'm still fright- 
ened, - 

Trupy: How do you know I’m not 
frightened?—After all, you've done much 


for me, too—your articles about the . 


school have brought us a good deal of 
money. (smiling)—In a couple of days 
another newspaperman will visit us for 
a story—. What I tell him about Mar- 
garet will sound as cold and scientific as 
those reports you looked at in my office 
that bea) ee ae you will know— 

John to T , smili ravely. 
The train whistle Bove Sake 

Joun: Goodbye, Trudy. (corrects 
himself) Miss— ~ 

She laughs like a young girl at his 
embarrassment. ce 

Trupy: Goodbye, John. 

John kisses her on the cheek. Trudy 
stoops to kiss Margaret goodbye. The 
child with her one free arm grabs Trudy 
in a vise-like grip. 

Trupy (looks at John, then deliber- 
ately lying): Goodbye, dear. I'll see you 
again— 


MarcareT (sobbing): Is—that—the— 


- But she hasn't the chance to finish. 
The whistle screams again and Trudy 
disengages herself. 

Trupy: Yes, dear. Now hurry! 
oO ° e 


Int. British Railway Car—Night.. — 

The train is moving. Margaret is 
rege: taper ch odes aS 
in the compartment. John stdrts to sit 
down beside her. 

Manrcaret: Don't sit there! 

John jumps and starts to sit down on 


‘the bench just opposite Margaret, next 


gh tm dais dal 
MarcaretT: Not there! (Margaret 
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est from her, Gatty-corner, over by the 
corridor door) Over there! 


John obediently sits down where told. 
He pulls a newspaper from his pocket 


and pretends to read, looking at Mar- 
garet over the top of it. She is staring at 
him with concentrated loathing. 

MarcarET (shouting): I don’t like 
vou near mel 

At this point the train comes to a sud- 
den lurching halt. He gets up and is just 
opening the corridor when a sud- 
dei screqm from Margaret stabs him in 


the back. She comes running toward. 


him, her eyes wide with terror. John 
picks her whl 

Joun: t's the matter, darling? 
(id you think I was going to leave you? 

She nods solemnly. John sits 
vith her on his lap. t 

Joun: I won't leave you, not ever. 
(He opens the newspaper to some pic- 
tures) We're going to sit here together 
and look at pictures till we get to the 
irport. 

Exterior Field—Day. 

This is moorland along a stretch of 
road beside the ai . John and Mar- 
garet are coming back from a little stroll 
down the toad. 

At that moment an Imperial Airways 

ar comes tearing along the road, stops 

with a screech of brakes at the airport 
entrance. John gives it a passing glance 
without interest. He has to practically 
pull Margaret, who is staring intently in 
the direction of the car. 

MarcGaret (excitedly): Look! (John 
looks around puzzled) Daddy, look! 

John stops and stares in the direction 
Margaret is looking. An incredulous ex- 
pression comes over his face. 

Coming out of the car, is Mrs. Bailey, 
the woman John interviewed in London. 
With her is a littie boy. Peter. 

John and Margaret turn back and run 
to Peter. The two children hop about 
wildly. John, still with that incredulous 
expression on his face, kneels down be- 
fore Peter. 

Joun (6verwhelmed): I'm glad to see 
vou Peter H. Davis! 

PETER (too hopping to hang on- 
to the woolly lamb) You takes pon 

Joun (maudlin): Tll — take — any- 
thing—( he remembers Mrs. 
Bailey. He stands up)-Mrs. Bailey—I—1 
don’t know what to say to you— ~ 

Mrs. Battey: There isn’t anything for 
you to say, Somehow, I never felt more 
alone in my life than after you left. 
(pause) Up to the last moment I was 
ge then I made the mistake 
of calling your newspaper to find out 
about the little eh a almost in- 
stantly there was a lady over at* mv 
house with the child. 

Joun: You're a wonderful woman, 
Mrs. Bailey. 

Mrs. BatLey (ignoring this): My son 


1 Woolly 





was in the R.A.F., you know. They flew 
us down. Thought I'd gone quite mad, 
of course, but suddenly nothing else 
mattered—This war isn’t being fought 
for us any longer Mr. Davis. It’s being 
fought for these children. 

Large angle shot as all get into the 
plane. 


Imperial Airways plane in flight ove: 
ina Plates aber Bo 

Long shot—freighter at sea. 

Insert — customs declaration. Aftei 
Margaret's and Peter's names are listed: 
lamb (used), 1-2 lb. magne- 
stum bomb case (unused). . 


Deck—Night—with the blazing lights 


of New York city across the water. John 


and the children come into foreground. . 


Margaret is carrying her bomb. 

Peter (excitedly): Look at all the 
stars in Merika! : 

MARGARET (squeals with delight) : 
It’s Christmas! It's Christmas! 

Joun: Those are the lights of New 
York City. The biggest city you ever 
saw. 

Peter: What's it got lights ‘on for? 

Joun: To light up the city. Just like 
L— (he starts to say “London”) Didn't 
you—didn’t you children ever see a city 
with its lights on? 

They shake their heads, astonished at 
the sight. 

Peter: What's it got its light on for? 

Joun: Because that’s the way all cities 
look when they're not afraid of being 
bombed. When they’re not right in the 
war. 

Marcaret: Isn’t Merika right in the 
war? 

Jony: Only a few days now — but 
were so far away from the German 
planes— 

Meanwhile, the two children have 
continued staring at the city in incredul- 
ous wonder. 

Peter (still not getting it): But 
what’s it got its lights on for? 

There is a sudden silence as the ship's 
engines stop. The chug-chug of a motor 
boat is heard over scene. 

— Why’s the boat stopped, Dad. 
dy ; 
Joun: Has it? 

He looks over_the side. A motor boat 
is tied alongside a lowered gangway. 
Five or six people are swarming onto the 


“ship. 


..Joun: Newspapermen like daddy to 


anney the sey general aboard—only ~ 


y annoyed him first. 

PETER ‘(having lost interest in this, 
looking at the lights again): What's it 
got its lights on for? 

As John patiently starts to find an- 
other answer, Nora suddenly a s 
from the darkness, and before ye 3 has 
even recognized her, covers his lips with 
hers. The children have not seen what 
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has happened. Then Margaret turns to 
ask a question, looks with amacement 
at John and Nora. 

Nora: I chiseled my way onto the 

ress boat. (then, happily) Oh, Mr. 
Bavis! (then-remembering the children, 
kneeling) And Mr. Davis down here— 
where are you? And Mangaret? 

Nora, wm is kneeling, pulls the two 
children to her and looks into their faces. 

Nora: Hello, Peter. Hello, Margaret. 
(m Mummy. 

The children stare at her shyly. 

Manrcaret: Hello. 

Nora: Is that your imagenesum 
bomb—? 

Margaret. nods shyly. Nora hands 
Peter a stuffed animal, and a big doll 
to Margaret. To John’s amazement, 
Margaret hands the bomb to Nora in ex- 
change, so that she can get two hands 
on the doll. At that moment, there are 
the ominous screams of sirens from 
across the water. 

Peter (excitedly): Sireens! Sireens! 

Nota looks at John with her hand to 
her throat, frightened. 

Nora: John, what's that? A blackout? 

Joun (vastly upset that this should 
happen now; slowly): Yes. New York's 
blacking out— 

Peter (paternally to Nora): That's 
good, because now Margaret and me 
can show you. Trudy says we makes the 
best blackout in the whole world— 

MarcarRet (just annoyed that the 
magic of the lights should be disappear- 
ing under her eyes): The lights are go- 
ing out. j 

Joun (taking Margaret's hand, soft- 
ly): Are you frightened, Margaret? 

Margaret looks at John, then she looks 
at Nora and takes her hand, too. Mar- 
garet shakes her head. 

MarcGareEtT: Margaret's not frighten. 

PetEr: Why did they put the lights 
out? Are there bombahs? 

Nora: They put them out— (draws in 
her breath; then slowly) They put them 
out because all the lights of all the cities 
of the world have to go-out before any 
of them can go on again. . . 

Marcaret: Will they go on again? 

Jon: Yes, dear. As soon as the war 
is over. 

Nora lifts Margaret in her arms. She 
looks into the child’s face for a long 
moment. 

Nora: They'll go on again. And when 
they do—not anything, not ‘anyone will 
ever put them out again! 

MarGareT (straight into Nora's 
eyes): Is that the truf? 

Nora (a pledge): Yes, darling, that’s 


‘the truth. 


Camera pulls back to include John 
and Peter in scene. John has lifted Peter. 
They now make a tight grouping. 

MarcGareT (to John): Will I see? 

Joun geaoe 9 he will stake his life 


on it): Yes, you'll see. 











this poem which. is often quoted because it expresses 

so perfectly the unattainable longings of man’s spirit. 
It is a perfect metaphor, more exact as well as more 
imaginative than simple statement. 

Many consider this lyric Shelley's best. No poet has 
stated more clearly the theme of selfless love which exalts 
the beloved and asks nothing in return. Perhaps no poet 
but Shelley could have felt the emotion so completely. 
“He walked like a stranger in the world of men,” but the 
rivers, the trees, the clouds, the winds spoke to him. He 
believed that “love is the principle which should govern 
the universe.” Through all of his brief life he held true 
to this belief, but he lived long enough to find that others 
did not. 

The sadness of the poem is characteristic of many of 
Shelley’s poems, although better than most other poets 
he knew also the “spirit of delight.” He scorned secret 
love and this is probably the love which is “falsely dis- 
dained,” though one should not understand from this poem 
that he scorned what “men call love.” He wanted only to 
distinguish it from the emotion of worship and so he 
would not “profane” the word love by using it carelessly. 

The line, “The worship the heart lifts above,” is easier 
to understand if the word which is understood after the 
word worship. The word heart is the subject of lifts. You 
may have had no trouble with this line, but we have found 
that it sometimes puzzles readers. 


U kis desire of the moth for the star” is a line from 





OST people can understand the 
moods and ideas of Shelley, but 
only as belonging to a remote, ideal 
world, a rainbow world. To Shelley 
this world was real. He believed in 
justice, wisdom, mercy, love as 
the guiding principles of life. He 
wished ‘no living thing to suffer pain.” It seemed to 
him very simple: yet he lived in endless conflict. 
When he was a schoolboy at Eton. his companions 
baited him until he fought like a wildcat. They could 
not understand a boy who looked like an angel but 
who stood chanting within a circle of flaming alcohol 
which he had drawn around him and said he was 
“conjuring up the devil.” His practical parents did 
not understand him either, but his brothers and sisters 
adored him. So did his handsome, cynical old grand- 
' father, Sir Bysshe. When the boy married an innkeep- 
er’s daughter to save her from the imagined tyranny 
of her family, however, the old man’s faith began to 








PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
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BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it; 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
and the Heaven reject not,— 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


HTN... vuv ee uivictcevucuet enter AEAUO 
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waver. Three years later Shelley fell in love with Mary 
Godwin, a girl more nearly his intellectual equal, and 
eloped with her. The old grandfather decided to leave 
his money to his practical son Timothy instead of to 
the poet—who did not want it anyway. The boy did 
not feel any moral compunction, for he had done what 
he believed to be right. 

For the next eight years, from 1814 to 1822, Shelley 
and Mary wandered rather unhappily over Europe. 
Three of their children died. They were outcasts in 
their families, although Mary’s family was partly sup- 
ported by Shelley’s generosity. In Italy they met con- 
genial English friends, especially Lord Byron, who 
was also an outcast and unhappy poet. The two poets 
grew intimate, but Shelley was still happiest when 
solitary, walking in the woods, sailing in his boat. 
When he was drowned at the age of twenty-nine, the 
world lost a great poet, a poet of the realms of fire 
and air who had written in words his strange, lovely, 
unearthly visions. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Gliding and Soaring 


As the article by Commander Mc- 
Donald points out, gliding has been 
very ea gs lected in the U. S. After 
class has read the article raise these 
uestions: (a) What practical value is 
shee in learning to fly a glider or sail- 
plane? (b) What ‘equipment, funds 
and organization are needed to start 
a local ve pest (c) Is glider flight 
risky? (d) ere can further informa- 
tion about glider groups be found? (e) 
To what extent are gliders being de- 
velo for military and commercial 
uses? (f) pod, gs power-plane pilots 
necessarily good glider pilots? (g) Will 
there be a post-war demand for trained 
glider pilots? 


Andrew Jackson 


After class has read the picture biog- 
raphy of Jackson raise these questions: 
(a) What were some of Jackson’s per- 
sonal traits? (b) Are such traits de- 
sirable or undesirable in a chief execu- 
tive? (c) What froups opposed Jack- 
sor. and why? (d) In what ways was 
Jackson’s election a revolution? (e) 
What is meant by the term “Jacksonian 
ines Oe (£) What other Ameri- 
can presidents maybe compared with 
Jackson as to general popularity? 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


War Needs Hit the Home Front 
Modern Problems, American History, 

Economics, Home Economics 

The class should read zarefully the 
articles under the above heading and 
under “Design for Buying.” Discuss the 
following questions. (a) Why did Di- 
rector Davis of thé OWI and Secretary 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


Comprehensive review tests cov- 
ering the contents of all first semes- 
ter issues of SCHOLASTIC will 
appear in the student editions of 
the January 18-24 issue. Teachers 
desiring to use these tests for ex. 
amination purposes should take 
care that their copies of the Janu 
ary 18 issue should not be distrib- 
uted until they are ready to give 
the test, as the pages cannot be 
removed from the magazine with- 
out injuring the other contents. An- 
swers to the tests will appear in the 
Teacher Edition of the same issue. 











Wichard announce plans tor additional 
rationing of food in advance? (b) What 
did they say about hoarding? (c) What 
additional foods are now added to the 
rationed list? (d) What reasons were 
given for extension of the rationing 
program? (e) What is the main differ- 
ence between “point” rationing and the 
system we have had thus far? (f) How 
will consumers be able to get the most 
out of their new ration points? (g) 
Why did Henderson resign as head of 
the OPA? (h) Do you think he han- 
dled his job efficiently? (i) Is there 
reason for believing that his successor 
will get more cooperation? (j) What 
is the consumer's responsibility to the 
rationing program? 

Assignment for the Entire Class: 

List reasons why rationing of gaso- 
line, rubber, fuel oil, sugar, meat, cof- 
fee, butter, canned goods, frozen foods, 
and dried foods are necessary. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 

A committee of 2 or more pupils 
might compare the consumption of es- 
sential foods in America to consumption 
of such foods in Britain. Using the chart 
on p. 3 as a guide determine the rela- 
tive amounts consumed by a family ot 
8 and one of 4 in America and Britain. 


Twilight of an Empire 
Modern Problems, European History 


Have class read article under the 
above heading together with “Italy's 
Quest for Liberty.” Then select one or 
more pupils to construct a time line on 
the board showing the development of 
Italian unification from the early 1800s 
down to the present. Members of the 
class should assist by locating dates of 
important events in European history 
texts. Then have class select what they 
consider are the 5 outstanding events 
in these years of Italy’s history, and 
justify their selections. Next turn to 
map of Italy in this issue and have pu- 
pils locate important centers mentioned 
in these articles, Then raise these ques- 
tions: (a) Are the Italians an aggres- 
sive, war-like people? (b) How do you 
account for Mussolini’s long tenure? 
(c) Why is a revolt unlikely in Italy in 
the near future? What problems face 


. the United Nations in any projected 


invasion of Italy? 


Farmer-Secretary of Agriculture 
Modern Problems, American History, 
Economics 


After class has read the sketch ot 
Secretary Wickard raise these questions: 


(a) Why is the job of Secretary of 


Agriculture looming so large? (b) What 
are some of the specific problems that 


American agriculture taces now and 
during the post-war period? (c) What 
inter-relations have the following to the 
Department of Agriculture: (1) Man 
Power Commission; (2) Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization; (3) Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare; (4) Director of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation (Recent is- 
sues of Scholastic have discussed each 
these 4 units); (5) you have been dis- 
cussmg new responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. What are the 
regular functions of this Department 
which must be continued? (6) What 
qualifications has Secretary Wickard 
for his post? 


Forum of the Future 


Modern Problems, American History, 

The panel discussion on “What Kind 
of a World Do We Want at Home” 
provides a ready means of motivating 
discussion on post-war problems. Se- 
lected members of the class might pre- 
sent the discussion in the form of a 
simulated radio broadcast or over the 
school public address system. Arrange 
for an open forum following this pre- 
sentation. The test under the above 
heading on p. 16 should suggest some 
of the major points at issue concerning 
domestic aspects of post-war problems 


Assignment for the Entire Class: 

(a) Read carefully the panel discus: 
sion and list what you consider the 
major points. For each of these points 
state briefly your own point of view. 
(b) List 10 or more specific post-war 
domestic problems likely to arise in or 
neai your own community. Star those 
about which action is now being taken. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(January 18-23 Issue) 


For Social Studies: 

Concentration of Industry and Small 
Business in Wartime. 

European Imperialism and a “Pa- 
cific Charter”: Queen Wilhelmina 
Defines Post-War Status of Dutch 
East Indies. 

- Higher Education in England, by 
Henry Steele Commager. 


For English Classes: 

The Story of Nathan Hale, by 
Nancy Hale. 

“Bridling Pegasus”—Suggestions on 
Writing Poetry, by Mary J. J. Wrinn. 

“Beyond Price,” a story by Hugh 
B. Cave. 

Poems to Remember: Robert Burns. 


For All Classes: 
Semester Review Tests (2 eS 
each for Social Studies and Englis ). 
Air Age Series: Essential Parts of 
Planes, 
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Public Education in England 
English History, Modern Problems . 
After class has read Dr. Commager’s 
article raise these questions: (a) Can 
you suggest reasons why England's 
a education system has lagged be- 
ind? (b) What are the greatest limita- 
tions in England’s educational system? 
(c) Has our educational system gone 
too far the other way? (d) Should the 
British examination system be followed 
here? (e) Would a system of nation- 
wide examinations improve American 
educational standards? (d) Do you 
agree that all should be conigatied. to 
attend school until the age of 16 or 18 
in the U. S., in England? Why or why 
not? (g) What are the biggest problems 
facing American public education to- 
day? 
Topics for Further Investigation: 
Consulting the World Almanac (see 
index “Public School Attendance”) 
make a graph showing how high school 
attendance in the U.S. has grown since 
1900 in relation to the total U.S. popu- 
lation. Compare to the figures men- 
tioned in Dr. Commager’s article con- 
cerning England’s school population. 
Consult Slosson, E. E., The American 
Spirit in Education; or Cummings, H., 
and Sackett, E., Our Schools; or Faulk- 
ner, H., Kepner, T., and Bartlett, H., 
The American Way of Life, chap. 25 
and report on the rise of free public 
. high schools in the U. S. since about 
1850. 


Key to WE CHALLENGE YOU 
(Social Studies Quiz Page) 
I. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a; 6-c; 7-b. 
II. 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 
III. 8, 10, 6, 1, 9, 4, 5, 2, 3, 7. 
IV. Personal opinions. 
V. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 
8-F; 9-T; 10-F. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Winter Running 


Sports stories are usually popular 
with both boys and girls. Young people 
like the element of suspense usually 
present in such stories, and they under- 
stand the characters of .the leading 
players. This leads to two dangers. 
First, they may read “trashy” stories 
with absurd plots, last-minute touch- 
downs, and mock heroics. Second, they 
may fail to recognize that a well-drawn 
fictional character must be genuine, not 
merely a cel of brawn, noble 
thoughts, and” good looks. 

“Winter Running” supplies pupils 
with the required amount of suspense. 
Will Anson Roberts quit? Will he win 
the race? It also makes Anson a recog- 
nizable personality—the all-round fellow 
with courage, a natural interest in a 
beautiful girl, and a sensible attitude 





towards life, But there is more to the 
story. There is, for instance, real char- 
acter development. Anson is a genuine 
person, with a genuine ’s weak- 
nesses and blindness. But he grows 
through this one experience from a 
somewhat unsteady youth to a man of 
full mental stature. There is also con- 
vincing, uncompromising presentation 
of the situation, rather than thrill upon 
thrill and sensation upon sensation. 

Ask your pupils to test the story, 
when they have read it, by the same 
criteria developed in previous lessons 
on the short story: 

1, mete the story fulfill the author's 
: 2. Is the characterization thorough? Do 
the people ring true? 

8. Is there any character development? 

4. Does the story have unity of thought 
—a drive towards one effect, ‘aim, or goal? 
How is this unity achieved? (Style, selec- 
tion of = > het 

5. Is there a theme or un 
thought? Is the theme clear? Is it cagiliaind 
implicity or explicity? Is the story guilty 
of preaching? : 

Perhaps your pupils will want to add 
a criterion suggested hy Somerset 
Maugham: Does the story interest? But 
it should be noted that this is rather 
too facile a test. One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. We are trying 
to be objective in our evaluation. Cer- 
tainly we shall agree that a story which 
interests no one, even though it satisfies 
on other scores, would not be a good 
story. But how are we to be sure that 
it interests no one? Here is a chance to 
teach a little literary tolerance. 

It is suggested that you use your dis- 
cussion period in developing these 
criteria, or similar ones, inductively. 
Then make the actual evaluation of 
story a written assignment. After papers 
have been handed in, you may want to 
have another short class discussion 
based on pupils’ evaluations. 


Journey for. Margaret 


Pupils who have read Mr. White's 
book should report to the class on its 
eneral ‘content. The class may then 
iscuss the problems which the movie 
makers faced in trying to create a 
scenario from the book. It will be inter- 
esting to note that the movie concen- 
trates heavily on the dramatic, emotion- 
al appeal of the narrative concerning 
Margaret and Peter, whereas this was 
pit one of many threads in Mr. 
White’s account of his experiences in 
London. The class will be interested, 
too, in seeing the movie after reading 
this short cutting from the scenario. 


Victory Story of the Week 

Use this story, “Ripping Week End,” 
to encourage your pupils to write letters 
expressing thanks itality. Stress 
the fact that this letter. like all really 








effective letters, comes from a genuine 
desire on the part of the writers to show 
how they felt. Thus, petty matters of 
form priority do not matter nearly 
so much as that the message shall be 
genuine and heartfelt. Here is an op- 
portunity to teach a little lesson in eti- 
quette along with a bigger lesson in 
human gO Sg 

As a suggested assignment, rather 
than have pupils write empty letters 
based on artificial situations, ask each 


‘one to think carefully about a person 


or group of persons to.whom he feels 
a great deal of gratitude and then to 
t down in his letter exactly how he 
Is, regardless of whether-the letter 
can ever be mailed or not. It may be 
a letter from a girl to her mother, thank- 
ing her for the health and happiness 
the mother has made ible; or a 
letter from a boy to his hive, thanking 
him for upholding the kind of ideals the 
boy can believe in; or a letter from any 
pupil to Uncle Sam, thanking him for 
the privilege of being an American. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Round Table 

Have each of the poems read alow 
and use these questions for discussion: 

1. How has the writer of “Round Trip” 
utilized rhythm and rhyme to contribute 
to her picture of merry-go-round? 

2. Does the meter of “My Copper Som- 
brero” and its clever rhymes suggest the 
mood of the poem? How? 

8. “The Birch Tree depends for part of 
its charm on simplicity. Point out some of 
the words and phrases that have a “homely” 


quality 
Poems to Remember 


After — and discussing together 
the life of Shelley and the commentary 
on his poem, the class may enjoy hear- 
ing parts of his “Adonais,” which he 
wrote as an elegy for Keats. The lives 
and careers of the two men might be 
compared. It is generally believed that 
the poem reprinted here was written 
to Jane Williams, who was the Shelley 
tion of other love poems by S ; 
Although Shelley’s infatuations were 
numerous, he never confused his emo 
tional attitudes with what he thought 
was an “eternal” arorig That, of 
course, is the very point he is making 
in the poem when he speaks of “the de- 
sire of the moth for the flame.” 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 
1. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 
Il. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b. 
Ill. 1-c; 2-h; 3-e; 4-f; 5-i. 
IV. Check a, f, h, i, 1. 


Words to the Wise: 1-v; 2-b; 3-h; 4-m; 


5-r; 6-q; 7-j; 8-p; 9-u; 10-t; 11-0; 12-c; 
18-s; 14-e; 15-f; 16-]: 17-n; 18-i; 19-a; 


20-g. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


SUNDAY 

Wemanpower. CBS, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Discussions on women’s role in the 
war. 

Invitation to Learning. CBS, 1:35— 
2:00 p.m. Round Table discussions of the 
classics. 

World News Today. CBS, o_o 
p.m. Foreign correspondents report direc 
from the iB eo of the weit é 

The Westinghouse Program. NBC, 
2:30—3:00 p.m. John Charles Thomas is 
starred in a new program of semi-classical 
music; starting January 10th, with Mark 
Warnouw’s orchestra, the Lynn Murray 
chorus, and John Nesbitt as narrator. 

The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. CBS, 3:00—4:30 p.m. Sym- 
phonic concerts conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, January 3 and 10; Fritz Rein- 
er, January 17 and 24; and John Barbirolli 
during February. 

Wake Up America. BN, 3:15—4:00 
p-m. Discussions of public affairs, pre- 
sented through the cooperation of the 
American Economic Foundation. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30—4:30 
p.m. An official series produced by the 
War Department, to inform Americans 
about our Army and our Allies. 

Commandos. CBS, 7:00—7:30 p.m. 
Dramatizations of events in the lives of 
three typical commandos. 

Hello America. CBS, 8:00—8:30 p.m. 
A drama-music series based on Latin 
American legends and history, produced 
and directed by Orson Welles. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC, 11:30— 
12:00 Mid. Stories of science in the mak- 


ing. 
MONDAY 

Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. The contribution of science to our 
war effort: Jan. 4, Worlds Begin; Jan. 11, 
Lost Worlds;- Jan. 18, Longer Lives; Jan. 
25, “Big Fleas Have Little Fleas”; Feb. 1, 
Fighting Infections; Feb. 8, noenwing 
Plants and Animals; Feb. 15, New Soi 
from Old. 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Well-known Americans discuss indi- 


viduals who have made important con- 


tributions toward the world’s freedom. 

Keep Working, Keep Singing, Amer- 
ica. CBS, 6:30—6:45 p.m. Music and 
comment, featuring David Ross, narrator, 
and Walter Connell, tenor, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
p.m. The story of American planes and 
aviators, by Orson Welles, and 
sponsored by the Lockheed and Vega Cor- 
poration. 


All hours are Eastern War Time. Programs 
listed here are subject to change. 


Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00— 
8:30 p.m. Glimpses into our history, spon- 
sored by DuPont. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. The second-term of the Inter- 
American University of the Air’s historical 
series continues, dealing with The British 
Colonies, Jan. 4 to Jan. 25; and Caste and 
Society, Feb. 1 io Feb. 22. 


TUESDAY 

Music on a Holiday—Music for Vic- 
tory. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. Historical 
music of the Americas, followed by special 
Victory music. Jan. 5, Three Kings Day in 
Puerto Rico; Jan. 12, Chilean Holiday; 
Jan. 19, Franklin’s Musical Classes; Jan. 
26, American Indian Holiday; Feb. 2, 
Ground Hog Day in the Ozarks; Feb. 9, 
Lincoln’s Birthday; Feb. 16, Washington’s 
Birthday; Feb. 23, South American Holi- 
day. 

ae Hour. BN, 2:30—3:00 p.m. 
George Denny, Jr., acts as master of cere- 
monies for this official.show of the High 
School Victory Corps. Produced in co- 
operation with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the U. S. Office of Education. 

It Happened in the Service. NBC, 
7:30—7:45 p.m. Dramas of the exploits 
of returning war heroes. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
A Pan-American pageant of geography 
and history. Jan. 6, Cross Currents on the 
Silver River; -Jan. 13, Magellan Sails the 
Straits; Jan. 20, Drake and the Golden 
Galleon; { n. 27, Artigas, Protector of Uru- 
guay; Feb. 3, Conquest of Ecuador; Feb. 
10, Last Queen of Hawaii; Feb. 17, Uncle 
Sam Reaches Northward; Feb. 24, Polar 
Quest and Conquest. 

The World Today. CBS, 6:45—7:00 
p-m. Foreign correspondents broadcast 
news from the war fronts, weekdays. 


THURSDAY 
Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. Stories for American children. 
Jan. 7, Captain Kidd’s Cow, by Phil Stong; 


’ Jan. 14, Arabian Nights; Jan. 21, The 


Blind Colt, by Glen Rounds; Jan. 28, We 
Couldn’t Leave Dinah, by Mary Tread- 
old; Feb. 4, The Citadel of a Hundred 
tairways, by Alida Sims Malkus; Feb. 11, 
The Matchlock Gun, by Walter D. Ed- 
monds; Feb. 18, Lad with a Whistle, by 
Carol Ryrie Brink; Feb. 25, Cinders, by 
Katharine Gibson. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
BN, &:30—9:30 p.m. George Denny, Jr., 
serve as moderator for discussions on cur- 
rent affairs. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
p-m. Dramatizations of naval exploits. 


March of Time. NBC, 10:30—11:00 
p-m. Today’s hews in the making, spon- 
sored by Time, Inc. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30 
—12:00 Mid. The NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Frank Black, presents 
a history of American music. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Talks and student discussions on cur- 
rent events, stressing youth’s part in a na- 
tion at war. ’ 

Between the Bookends. BN, 2:15— 
2:30 p.m. Ted Malone will present 
Scholastic Round Table contributors as 
guests on his January 15th and February 
19th programs. 

Exploring Space. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Professor William H. Barton, Jr., dis- 
cusses the planets and stars. 

Scramble. BN, 7:00—7:30 p.m. 
Stories of our fighting pilots, and exclu- 
sive air news. Presented through the co- 
operation of the National Aeronautic Asso- 


ciation and the Aeronautical Chamber of 


Commerce. 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
p-m. Rex Stout presents dramatized ver- 
sions of material gathered from CBS short- 
wave listening posts. 

Information Please. NBC, 8:30—9:00 
p-m. Clifton Fadiman quizzes John Kieran, 
Franklin P.. Adams, Oscar Levant, and 
notable guests. 


SATURDAY 

Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
a.m. Coast-to-coast activities of American 
youth helping to win the war. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Experts in the Consumer's Counsel 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture discuss consumers’ problems. 

Pan-American Holiday. NBC, 1:00— 
1:30 p.m. Travels through Latin America. 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. 
MBS, 1:15—1:30 p.m. Dramatized 
stories of our Coast Guard. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:05— 
2:30 p.m. Professor John T. Frederick re- 
views new ks, and interviews guests. 

Spirit of °43. CBS, 2:30—3:00 p.m. 
Dramatized activities of our land, sea, and 
air forces. 

Doctors at War. NBC, 5:00—5:30 
p-m. Dramatizations of medical care at 
home, in industry, and for the armed 
forces. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p-m. Lyman Bryson presides at an informal 
discussion of current affairs. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. BN, 
8:15—9:15 p.m. Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducts the Boston Symphony in its regular 
series of concerts. 








PRE-FLIGHT 16 MM 


TRAINING FILMS 


AIRPLANE WELDING (2 R. Sil.) 
AIRPLANE RIVETING (2 R. Sil.) 
MAKING OF AN AIRPLANE FITTING 
(2 R. Sil) 

AIRPLANE SHEET METAL WORK (2 R. Sil.) 
Rental: $3.00 per subject 
Sale: $48.00 per subject 


AIR CURRENTS & THEORY OF 
STREAMLINING (1 R. Sd.) 

Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 
PRINCIPLES OF FLYING (1 R. Sd.) 
Rental $1.50 Sale: $36.00 
THE AUTOGIRO (1 R. Sd.) 
Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 
SPOTTING THE BOMBERS (1 R. Sd.) 
Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 


CAVALCADE OF AVIATION 
From the Wright Brothers to today’s fighting 


over Europe _ 

2 Reels Sd. Rental: $3.00 
HISTORY OF AVIATION (3 R. Sd.) 
Comprehensive—from the first flight in 1903 
to modern commercial flying. 

Rental $4.50 Sale: $100.00 
AIR ARMY (1 Reel Sd.) 
America’s sky armada from production line 
to performance in the air. 

Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 








TARGET FOR TONIGHT (5 R. Sd.) 
The R. A. F. in action—before, during 
and after an air raid on Germany. 


Service Charge $2.50 








Five Minute 16 MM. Sound Shorts 
PROPHET WITHOUT HONOR 
(Billy Mitchell) 

SEA POWER VS. AIR POWER 
NIGHT HAWKS 
OUR EMPIRE IS THE AIR 
P atal: $1.00 ea. Sale: $15.00 ea. 

Send for Complete Informati 
WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-11 New York 











WHEN SPEED’S YOUR NEED 
PHONE TELEGRAMS TO 


Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
"PHONED 18 APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 
















THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Lovise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 


25¢ 


Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new 
dictionary gives complete 
definitions. It’s only 





Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 
133 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





AERODYNAMICS, PART I, PROPER- 
TIES OF AIR— uarters-reel 
sound film, demonstrating that air has 
enough mass to support certain objects, 
and proving by experiments that it also 
has weight and energy. Concludes with 
illu.trations of man using the wind to 
his own advantage. Available for sale 
or rental from Bray Pictures Corp., 729 
7th Ave., New York City. 


CAUCASIAN BARRIER — One-reel 
sound film, with Carveth Wells as nar- 
rator, covering the area from Soviet 
Armenia northward along the Georgian 
Military Highway into the almost in- 
accessible land of the Khevaurs, rem- 
nants of isolated Crusader bands. Avail- 
able for sale or rental through Bell & 
Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DEFENSE REVIEW NO. 3—One-reel 
sound film, consisting of three stories: 
Riverboat, showing inland waterway 
transportation of defense products and 
raw materials; Young Eagles, showing 
air pilot training; and Food for Free- 
dom, dealing with the agricultural food 
supply of the United States and Great 
Britain. Available for rental from your 
nearest distributor, or from the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, OWI, Washington, 
D.C. 


EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW — 
Two-reel sound film, reviewing the col- 
lege life of a young man about to enter 
the Army, and emphasizing the contri- 
bution which the small Liberal Arts 
College can make to a nation at war. 
Available for rental through Mr. Clif- 
ford Orr, Alumni Office, Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, New York. 


HENRY BROWNE, FARMER—One- 
reel sound film on the Negro’s contribu- 
tion to cur war effort. Canada Lee, as 
narrator, tells the story of a Negro farm 
family growing food for freedom, and 
of their eldest son, a pilot at Tuskegee’s 
air field. Available Seidl the OWI 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, or your local 
distributor. 


HOMES FOR DEFENSE—One-reel 


‘| sound film showing how our nation is 


meeting the problem of housing its war 
workers. Includes projects er way 
in all parts of the country. Available for 
sale or rental through Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 


MACHINIST AND TOOLMAKER — 
One-reel sound film, explaining the five 
ways of machining metals; employing 
the engine lathe, drill press, milling 
machine, planer, and grinder. The im- 
portance of using measuring devices 
and of reading blueprints is stressed. 
Available for sale through Vocational 





New 16mm Films 


Guidance Films, Old Colony B € 
Des Moines, Iowa, or for rental 
state film libraries. 


NURSING—One-reel sound film on 
the qualifications and requirements of 
nurses. T' of nursing service sur- 
veyed tactede hospitals, schools, .visit- 
ing and public health nursing, industrial 
nursing, pediatrics, therapy, and execu- 
tive hospital positions. Available for 
sale through Vocational Guidance 
Films, or for rental through, state film 
libraries. 


SIEGE—One-reel sound film, giving 
an uncensored account of the siege an 
fall of Warsaw, with close-up shots of 
Polish citizens as they faced destruction 
and ruin. Available for rental from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL SEEING— 
One-and-one-half reel sound film in 
color, dealing with the reduction of in- 
dustrial accidents by the correct use of 
light and color in shops, and explainin 
how danger spots in various types 
machinery are painted in contrastin 
colors to make Phsecs-utnint out. Avail- 
able for sale or rental through DuPont 


(Concluded on page 6-T) 
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Approved 
PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 
FILMS 
— for Auditorium Showings — 


YOUTH “:° WINGS 


"reduced with the Cooperetion of 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Phila. 
di @ end appr db 
NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASS‘N 


Used by representetives of 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADM‘N 
In the educet ‘onventions held te fermvulete| 
plans for Aviotion Education in the secondary schools 
For Classroom Use 
YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION 
METHODS OF FLIGHT 
ESSENTIAL PARTS AND TYPES 
OF PLANES 
AERODYNAMICS 


PROPERTIES OF AIR 































PART 1 

FART 2 LIFT 

PART 3 AIR RESISTANCE AND 
STREAMLINING 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


7th 




















ie a ae ic announces the eee 
1942 $82 1943 


Essay, Story and Poetry Contests for High 
School and Private School Students 








$25 ..... for the Best Essay 
$25 ..... for the Best Story 
$25 ..... for the Best Poem 


The contests are open to all high school and private school students enrolled on 
the Atlantic classroom list as using regular classroom subscriptions to the Atlantic 
in any course during any part of the 1942-1943 school year. Send for circular. 


CLOSING DATE — April 8, 1943 


SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES 











The Atlantic quotes special classroom rates on ten or more classroom subscriptions 
(instructors’ desk copies free), and pays a commission to the class funds of student 
subscribers. Send for circular. 


DE i Ths oo Wb CSS « 25e 6 months............. $1.25 
a oc Be hd kok 65e 8 months ............ $1.70 
I oes cg dw sk ces 85e  & ERS Grea A $1.90 


Classroom subscription copies may be mailed in bulk to the instructor for distribution in 
class, or directly to the individual students. There is no distinction in price. Classroom 
orders must be sent by the instructor directly to the Atlantic. 











THE ATLANTIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
8 Arlington Street, Boston,. Massachusetts 





“Much can be accomplished in 


developing intelligent reading The Atlantic presents coee 








by the use of the Atlantic. 
Because the Atlantic does not 
present its articles in ‘bouillon 
cube’ form, and because its 
writers cover a myriad of sub- 
jects from the simple to the 
more philosophical, teachers who 
use it have at their disposal 
just the type of material that 
will help any student become a 
better reader.”—-W. W. Taylor, 
Harvard School, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 





for the 1942-1948 school 
year a new reading plan by Mr. W. W. Taylor, Head of 
the English Department, Harvard School, North Holly- 
wood, California. The plan for “Improved Reading with 
the Atlantic” is prepared ~—— for instructors _— 
the Atlantic in high school classes in English, and shoul 


be used in conjunction with the valuable Atlantic Study 


Plans written teachers who use the Atlantic in class 


for teachers who use the Atlantic in class. ( No one teacher 
writes more than one plan. ) 
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BRING THE DRAMA OF RADIO INTO YOUR CLASSROOM 
WITH SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAY 











The editors of SCHOLASTIC, the American High School Weekly, have prepared this 
series of Radio plays for use in high school classes, clubs, assembly programs and 
broadcasts. The plays are 15 minutes long and can be produced after brief rehearsal 
without memorizing and with only one stage “prop”—a microphone behind a curtain. 
They appeal to both ‘teen age and adult audiences. No royalties. 


; ADDITIONAL copies 15¢ EACH 
2 5 ¢C E ACH e (Please order by number) 


SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS 


OLIVER BEAN—Making a screen test (1 woman, 3 men) 

PYRAMUS AND THISBE—Comic interlude in Midsummer Night's Dream (1 woman, 7 men) 
TAMING OF THE SHREW—Condensed version (2 women, 8 men) 

. MIRACLE IN LOUISIANA—Founding of Louisiana Free lemies (1 woman, 3 men) 

HAYIM SALOMON—Financing the ican Revolution (14 men, 1 woman) 

THE PRICE WE PAY—The need for safety in the home (11 men, 4 women) 

SIR ROBIN OF LOCKSLEY—Adventures of Robin Hood (13 men, 1 woman, others) 

THE DESERT BLOOMS—Growing wheat in Kansas (2 men, 5 women, ) 

SECRET WEAPON—Democracy’s def gainst dictatorship (10 men, 7 women, others) 

10. NOT FOR LADIES—Bronte sisters sell novels on masculine pen names (3 men, 2 women) 

11. RAVEN’S FIRST age ee Allen Poe wins magazine contest (3 men, 3 women) 

13. THE PEN IS MIGHTIER—The against Boss Tweed (6 men, 1 woman) 

15. DUSKY SINGING—A Stephen Foster play with spirituals and Foster (3 men, 2 women) 
16. MARK TWAIN DIGS FOR GOLD—Mark Twain lands his first newspaper (4 men) 

17. LELAND STANFORD AND THE JUMPING HORSE—Invention of movie camera (6 men, 1 woman) 
18. SEARCH FOR SLEEP—Dr. Wm. Morton discovers ether (3 men, 1 woman) 

19. VIENNESE SERENADE—Franz Shubert serenades a (7 men, 1 , mixed ch ) 

20. PETTICOAT BRIGADE—Susan Anthony and the women’s suffrage campaign (2 women, 4 men) 
22. FIRST SPARK—A schoolboy fires the shot that starts the World War | (5 men, 3 women) 

23. THE STATE VS. JOE MILLER—Student drives car recklessly and pays (3 men, 2 women) 

24. MR. ELLIOTT’S CRAZY NOTION—Comic incident from history of automobile (4 men, 3 women) 
25. SIXTEEN—High school girl suddenly discovers love (2 men, 2 women) 


NOTE: Figures in the parenthesis represent the number of characters in each play. An announcer 
is also required for each play 


PONE VEYp— 








HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


A 64-page handbook giving practical step by step directions for successful school broadcasts. 
Thousands have been sold at 50¢c @ copy. 


NOW REDUCED TO—25¢c EACH 10 OR MORE ONLY 20c EACH 


TWO BARGAIN COMBINATIONS THAT SAVE YOU MONEY 


All 25 plays in a looseleaf binder (Would cost $6.25 if purchased separately) ....... $3.00 
Handbook and any four plays (You save 256)... $1.00 














=e ee SE THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON- 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—A Service Divisien of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS— 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. TE 


Enclosed is my money order or check for $_._.___.. Please send me: 

——_. copies Play No. ____... 
—..._. copies Play No. —__._ copies Play Ne. ___... 
copies HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 
Complete set of 25 Radio Plays in Looseleaf binder 

Radio Handibook and these 4 Plays: Nes. —._.__ 





copies Play No. __.__ 


























City State. 
Send cash with order please. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES teacher-subscribers who have classroom orders for 
TIC @ WORLD WEEK @ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC have their orders added to 
pA her eaetene. Please check: | subscribe to [) SCHOLAST 1C C1) WORLD WEEK [] JUNIOR 








16 mm Films 
(concluded) 


Company, Motion Picture Bureau, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


UNFINISHED RAINBOWS — Three- 
and-a-half-reel sound film in color, trac- 
ing the history of aluminum and de- 
scribing its isolation and conversion to 
practical uses. Available from Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc., 4925 Cadieux 
Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


WAR IN THE DESERT — One-reel 
sound film, telling the story of Italy’s 
domination of Libya, and showing bat- 
tle scenes of Sir Wavell’s troops at Sidi- 
Barrani, Bardia, and Tobruk. Commen- 
tary by Quentin Reynolds. Available 
through Teaching Film Custodians, 25 
W. 48 St.. New York City. 


WARTIME FARMING IN THE CORN. 
BELT—One-reel sound film tracing the 
growth and importance of the cornbelt 
region in American agriculture, and 
stressing the role of soil conservation in 
providing the enormous quantities of 
food and fibre for our war effort. Avail- 
able upon a of transportation 
charges through the Motion Picture Di- 
Vision, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


YOU’RE ON YOUR OWN—Three- 
reel sound film on home nursing, espe- 
cially prepared for use as a teaching 
aid in conjunction with the textbook, 
Red Cross Home Nursing. It emphasizes 
the importance of doctor’s orders, and 
stresses the use of common materials 
found in every home. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the care of patients with 
communicable diseases. Available 
through your local Red Cross chapter. 


AIR ARMY—One-reel sound film fol- 
lowing our planes from production on 
the assembly line to actual flight. Avail- 
able for rental through Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St.,.New York 
City. 

THE FIGHTING FRENCH NAVY— 
One reel. sound film dealing with the 
Frenchmen who left Nazi dominated 
France to fight on the side of the United 
Nations. Available for sale or rental 
through Brandon Films, Inc. 








THE STORY OF COTTON 


Teachers wil! find the free pam- 
phlet issued by Cluett, Peabody & 
Company useful for the classroom 
library table. It pictures-how cotton 
is made into cloth, contains a cot- 
ton map of the United States, and 
sample swatches of twelve different 

inds of cotton fabrics. Send a card 
asking for ““The Story of Cotton” to 
Cluett, Pea & Co., 10 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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of essays on such topics as ty, 
social y, education, reading, 
recreation, friendship, manners, voca 


opportunities, character, etc. The book con- 
tains contributions from Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Harry D. Kitson, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Emily Post, and many other writers and 
educators. It is edited by Dr. Sidney A. 
Weston. As supplementary —— 
young le or a handbook in me 4 
the took choad prove valuable. ( Associa- 
tion Press, $47 Madison Avenue, New 
York, $1.50.) 
oO oO o ‘ 

Guide for the Study of American Social 
Problems (Columbia University Press, 
$1.00) is a compilation of explanatory es- 
says’ on such problems as the community, 
woman’s status and rtunity, education, 
civil liberties, the future of the Negro, or- 
ganized labor, the farmer, housing, the 
consumer, a youth, and national 
unity. Compiled for the American Social 
Problems Study Commi*tee, the book con- 
tains a foreword by Harry J. Carman, an 
introduction by Margaret Mead, and an 
extensive bib! phy, useful to high 
school soclildite diaiaes and to all interested 
in making democracy work. 


The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C., has published a phlet (No. 45, 
price 25c) entitled Is There Enough Man- 
power?, by Harold W. Metz. It discusses 
the estimated national product available 
for war purposes, 1942-45, methods of in- 
creasing manpower, potential production 
- man year, requirements of armed 
orces, foreign experiences with manpower 
problems, relation to the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram and supply of shipping. 

* ® o 


Michael mennette an editor and Wash- 
ington correspondent of The New Repub- 
lic, has cen a hard-hitting book titled 
Make This the Last War (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., $3.00). In it Mr. Straight presents 
the facts concerning how far along toward 
world liberation we actually are, and how 
much farther we must go. He discusses the 
international structures of cooperation 
among the United Nations forced on us by 
the war, and shows how they must be used 
to win the war and achieve world order. 
The subtitle of the book, “The Future of 
the United Nations,” suggests its nature. 

. : 


The Oxford Book Company, 222 Fourth ~ 


Avenue, New York City, is publishing an 
tant oaagedle pa eas everson 
tent au on the 

of the ——s states. The first two vol- 
umes in series are: New York: the 
State and its Government, by W. Seward 
Salisbury, Ph.D., and New Jersey: the State 
and its Government, by Leonard B. Irwin, 
Ph.D. They cover the Listas of the state, 
se I ’ — and administrative 
ranches, county and munici) 

and other pas: ibe t aan tee 


OFF THE PRES 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


price of each of these paper-bound vol- 
umes is 48c. a. 


P Law Dramatized in 
Tuske Leones is the title of a volume by 
Dr. F. M. Gregg of Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. Recognizing the importance of 
parliamentary lure to all citizens of 
a democracy, Dr. Gregg has presented a 
method of studying it through dramatiza- 
tion. Valuable for use in clubs or classes, 
the book is interesting and understandable. 
(The Personality Press, University Place, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 50c.) 

o °° ¢ 





Bulletin No. 18 of the National Council 
for the Social Studies is Paying for the 
War, by Chester D. Babcock, Eber Jeffery, 
and Archie W. Troelstrup. This resource 
unit for teachers of the social studies is 
divided into two parts. In one, the 
task before us is analyzed, lessons of the 
past studied, and the problem factually 
approached, Ir part two, teaching aids are 
considered, including suggested activities, 
questions, tests, and a list of films, radio 
programs, books, pamphlets and magazines 
on the subject. (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 30c.) 

o 2 e 


The Association Press, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, has published a man- 
ual for leaders and su i of N-Y and 
Gra-Y Clubs. It is called “Y” Boys’ Clubs 
in Neighborhood and School and deals with 
the needs and organization problems of 
grade school boys. Price, 50c 

o * o 


A new eries of objective tests on fire 
safety is issued by New York University. 
Tests cover grades four to eight, high 
school and adults, and civilian defense of- 
ficers. The tests for school children are 
adapted for use in units of study. Sample 
set on request from the Center for S 
Education, New York University, 8 Fif 
Avenue, Ne. York City. 
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Headline Books, a series published 
a E. tan 


the Foreign Policy Association, 
Street, New York City, has released Mexico, 


the M a Nation, by Hubert Her- 
ring. This offers a new understanding 
and a) tion of our next door neigh- 
bors. Discusses the history, people, politics, 


religion, agriculture, mining, foreign policy, 
and future of Mexico. With a list of sug- 
gested reading. (25c). 
eo * # 
Univer. Debaters’ Annual, 1941-42, 
edited by Edith M. Phelps (H. W. Wilson 


. Company, New York) gives speeches from 


American college debates on such subjects 
as federal incorporation of labor unions, a 
league of nations, military training, a fed- 
eration of democracies, a federal sales tax, 
compulsory savings, post-war reconstruc- 
tion, western hemisphere solidarity, etc. 

2 o * 


The Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A. issued a pamphlet called The 
Support of Education in Wartime. Topics: 
What can education do to help win the 
war? Can sufficient manpower and re- 
sources be allotted under wartime condi- 
tions to maintain schools at high efficiency? 
Bulletins may be secured from NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Price 10c. 

e* 28 

The Curriculum of Democratic Educa- 
tion, by Charles C. Peters, is a text in which 
the author sets forth a theory of educaticn 
and of the place of the school in a demo- 
cratic ws and describes a curriculum in 
accord with the theory. Illustrated with 
more than 100 brief descriptions of actual 
classroom activities. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, $2.75.) 

° 2 

Our Children Face War, by Anna M. 
Wolf (Houghton Mifflin Company, $2.00), 
is a book which attempts to answer some 
— that parents of younger children 
ace in these times. Shows how child mor- 
ale depends on parent morale; how chil- 
dren may be expected to behave under 
conditions of anxiety, danger, or calamity; 
and how best they may be helped to take 
their place in the national emergency. 


Reading list. 
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() Please continue my present shipments in the new term which starts in February. 
oO get with the first February number please send me 


edition. 


copies of | 


* I reserve the right to adjust this order after receiving the first two issues in February | 
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On Land.. 


.On the Sea...In the Air & Xe 








SCHOLASTIC—ror Grades 10-11-12 








This 
TRANSPORTATION 
NUMBER 
will contain these 
Special Features 


= OX-CART TO STRATOSPHERE: 
A telescoped hi of 


INDREDS OF BILLIONS OF TONS: 
WWhet MA ust be Moved to Where and How 


Sock aise: end guages pasteaging oe Wier 
time Job of Transportation. 
THE O D T: 


Its purpose and how it functions. 
AMERICAN RAILROADS AND THE WAR: 
Lessons learned in World War | put to Good 
Use in World War 11; how more bet ab is 
being moved with fewer cars and 
motives. 
a CARGO VIA MOTOR TRUCK: 
ial functions of MOTOR TRUCKS and 
Busses i in Wartime on the Home and 
Fighting Fronts. 


CONVOYS: 
How and War Ships Carry Men 
and Supplies for Big Ov PUSH. 

NOT SO SLOW AS YOU THINK: 

Tremendous Volume of Freight moves over 








GETTING THERE FIRST: | Page nt 

Supply Fighti en Around 

by AIR TRANSPORT. 

SHORT-CIRCUITING SUBMARINES: 

Pipe Lines avoid submarine menace and re- 
lease tankers and tank cars for other jobs; 
map es ogh pipe lines. 

FOOD FOR IRON HORSES & FLYING FORTRESSES: 
Stomachs to fill with Coal and oil Far Bigger 
problem than food for Fighting Men. 

GETTING WAR WORKERS TO THEIR JOBS: 
Rubber and Gas Complicates Local 
Transportation. 


AN EXTRA DIVIDEND for every 
student subscriber. 


AN EXTRA VALUE your students 
and their parents will enjoy. 





WORLD WEEK —for Grades 8-9-10 











[ey TRANSPORTING 
(ae A GLOBAL WAR 
A Special Unit 
On Wartime 

Transportation 


AN EXTRA DIVIDEND 


For Every Student in Your Class 


in the March 22 Issue of ..... 
SCHOLASTIC * WORLD WEEK « JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


THE BIGGEST MOVING JOB IN HISTORY—transporting a global 
war is one of the major wartime problems on which very little co-related 
data is available in a form which is usable in the classroom. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES—SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK— 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, in a special number on Wartime Transporta- 
tion, will dramatize this gigantic operation. Each student subscriber will 
get a complete additional unit—a large issue with extra pages contain- 
ing a-complete collection of usable classroom material for social studies, 
English and composition classes and for home reading. Note the com- 
prehensive coverage of the subject in the table of contents at the left. 


TO MAKE CERTAIN each of your students will get this special War- 
time Transportation Unit, mail the reply card atttached to this copy of 
the magazine (on which we pay the postage) or use the order coupon 
on page 7T. Reserve your February trial copies now—today. 













Place Your Order NOW for the February Term 


You May Revise Your Order After Sec- 
ond Semester Classes Have Assembled 


Use the Reply Card Attached or Coupon on Page.7-T 


SCHOLASTIC 
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[’ you count the claws of a lobster - 
one pair of legs, how many pairs o 
le Tee a lobster? That shouldn't t be 
too hard a question to answer. You've 
probably seen hundreds, of lobsters, 
green or red, stuffed on a plaque, boiled 
on a platter, crawling among ice cubes 
in a store window. Maybe you've torn 
them limb from limb. All right now, 
how many pairs of legs has a lobster? 

I conducted a little poll on my own. 
First, I went around to the fish market 
and put my question to the owner, who 
has sold lobsters since 1918. He 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “I 
don’t know. I never have time to count 
them.” 

I canvassed twenty of my friends 
(many of them shore-dinner enthu- 
siasts), asking the same simple question, 
“If you count the claws of a lobster as 
one pair of legs, how many pairs of legs 
has a lobster?” 








> said 7 pairs'of legs 
4 said 5 pairs of legs 
4 said 4 pairs of legs 
4 said 3 pairs of legs 
2 said 6 pairs of legs 
1 said 2 pairs of legs 


af I were a betting man, I'd give odds 
that your own answer to the lobster 
problem was wrong. And I'd give even 
greater odds that you didn’t consult a 
dictionary to find out whether you were 
right. 

Why am I so sure? 

1. Because we have eyes but we see 
not, 

2. Because we have dictionaries 
which we consult not. 

3. Because we have inertia and we 
stir not. : 

‘ow let us switch the question from 
lobsters to words. How many [s and 
p’s are there in Phi?i?ines? How man 
t’s and n’s in BriPa?ica? How mary r's 
and s’s in emba?a?ing? How many I's 
in acce?erate? 

A good, natural speller is gifted with 
a photographic mind. He can recall the 
word in print and ‘count the number of 
T's. Or he can recall the lobster on his 
plate and count the number of legs. But 
not all of us have this power of observa- 


tion. We have a vague idea of what the 












SPELLING 21 


If you can take words apart to see what makes 
them stick, chances are you'll be able to 
spell them the next time the occasion arises 


ELLING 


By Maxwell Nurnberg 


t 


\word looks like. Besides, none of us 
could accurately photograph the thoy- 
sands of words we need to know the 
spelling of. And yet we need to know 
how to spell. It is just as disgraceful to 
misspell as to make illiterate mistakes 
in usage and speech. Poor spelling has 
cost many people their opportunities to 
obtain better positions. Knowing how 
to spell pays. Let’s listen in on Joe Snod- 
grass. He’s telephoning. 

“Hello, operator, ['d like to put 
through a long distance call to Punx- 
sutawney, Pennsylvania.” 

“How do you spell’ it, please?” 

“Listen, lady, if I knew how to spell 
it, I'd write a letter.” 

Fortunately, there are ways of im- 
proving our spelling. There are easy 
ways of getting ourselves to look at 
words more closely and more effectively. 
There are ways of improving our pow- 
ers of observation. 


1. The Architectural Approach 


If we look closely at words, we shall 
find that most words are not one word 





A good, natural speller is gifted 
with @ photographic mind. He can 
recall the word in print and count 
the number of I's. Or he can re- 
call the lobster on his plate and 
count the number of legs on it. 


but often two or three or four words 
put together-or parts of words that we 
see over and over again in other words. 
If we look closely at words we shall see 
that there are family relationships and 
resemblances. Imagination and imagina- 


tive are descendants of image, the par- 
ent word. Definitely, finish, finite, and 
infinity are not strangeis. Notice what 
we've accomplished already. We are 
not likely to put two m’s in imagination 
if we know it comes from image. We 
won't spell it defeinitely or definately 
if we know it’s related to finish and 
finite. So, first, we must observe rela- 
tionships of words. 

The bricks with which we build 
words are of three kinds. The central 
part of the word—the one that tells you 
what family it belongs to—is called the. 
ROOT. 


con sci ence 
con sci ous 


Sci is the root. The brick we place to 
the left of the root (or before it) is 
called the PREFIX. The brick we place 
to the right of the root (or after it) 
is called the SUFFIX. Notice that we 
can add another prefix and suffix to 
conscious and get un con sci ous ly or 
we can take a prefix away from con- 
science and get science. And now con- 
science and conscious should never give 
us any trouble. We’ve taken them apart. 
and we've seen what makes them stick 


2. The Mathematical Approach 


To the building and wrecking process 
we're going to apply a little simple arith- 
metic. We re going to add the last letter 
of the prefix and the first letter of the 
word to which it is attached. 


The prefix dis 
di appearance 
Problem: 1 s or 2? 
Solution: 1 + 0= 1 
di satisfied 
Problem: 1 s or 2? 
Solution: 1 + 1 = 2 
Now we'll add the first letter of the 
suffix and the last letter of the central 
word, 
The suffix ly 
accidental y 
Problem: 1 / or 2? 
Solution: 1 + 1 = 2 
usual y 
Problem: 1 1 or 2? 
Solution: 1 + 1 = 2 
Some of the dragons have been slain. 
Disappoint is through. It has only one s. 
Why? Because 1 + 0 = 1. No more 
trouble from especially, 1 4+ 1 = 2. 





Reprinted from What's the Good Word? 
A New Way to Better English, by Maxwell 
Nurnberg, by permission of Simon & 


Schuster, publishers, and of the author. 
Copyright, 1942, by Maxwell Nurnberg. 
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TRANSITIONS 


By Agnes N. Bass 


English teacher who first called my 

attention to the little word, how- 
ever. Because in the course of that les- 
son, she showed me how useful, indeed 
indispensable, are the literary devices 
known as transitions—the words _ and 
phrases that carry the reader over from 
one idea to the next, sentence by sen- 
tence, paragraph by paragraph. 

Every good piece of writing moves 
gradually or swiftly toward a goal. Nar- 
ration proceeds from one moment in 
time to the next; description moves from 
one object in space to another; argu- 
ment adds point to point, limits itself, 
makes concessions, and finally reaches 
conclusions. Transitional devices have 
been invented to make all these fluctu- 
ations in the flow of thought clear. 

Thus, adverbial transitional words 
and phrases like presently, somewhat 
later, meanwhile, then, are links be- 
tween one statement and another in a 
time relationship; beyond, opposite, 
directly above, are words that carry the 

thought across spaces; furthermore, 
_ thus, again, besives, move thought 
steadily forward; yet, but, however, 
nevertheless make a slight retreat; 
finally, in short, hence, in conclusion 
round it up to a finish. These transi- 
tional pit placed usually at or near 
the beginning of statements, bridge the 
gap between sentences, and link each 
paragraph to the one that preceded it. 
Used with discretion, they are valuable 
aids to the logical development of your 


thought. 


| REMEMBER with gratitude the 


i. YOU read over a paragraph in a 
book of essays, underlining adverbial 
transitional words, you may find, as I 
did, some such skeleton pattern of 


them as this: “Yet . . . For indeed .. . 
It was also . . . It might have been 
supposed . . . But it was not so... It 


is true . . . but . . . consequently.” Take 
a passage in some classic work that 
you are reading and make a similar 
skeleton for yourself. Do you find it to 
be true that they are “guide-words to 
the direction of the writer’s thought?” 
What does each one indicate—continu- 
ation, explanation, illustration, cause o 
result, contrast, inference? : 
Look now at some of today’s news- 
aper and magazine writing. Here you 
d many less adverbial transitional 
words than you find in the books of 
today or yesterday. The sentences are 






short, as they would be in conversa- 


tion, and the relationship of each new ~ ! 


statement to the one that 5 Rigg ate it 
is. made clear partly by this brevity, 
this “athletic diction.”..Journalists are 
no longer very fond of my old friend 
however, They write curiously enough, 
or yet or something equally informal, 
or leave out a connective altogether. 
Nevertheless, their prose still depends 
for clarity and smoothness upon transi- 
tional devices— upon pronouns which 
iead us back in thought to their ante- 
cedents, upon adjectives like such, this, 
which knit ideas closely to one another, 
and upon the repetition of key words. 


Transitional phrases are the good 
cementing material you need to re- 
late your paragraphs to one another 


In looking over a number of para- 
graphs in an article, I found them 
linked together in this skeleton pattern 
of transitional words: “These feelings 
of inferiority”; “But in this respect’; 
“Unlike their parents”; However”; 
“Other new Americans.” Take _ this 
newspaper editorial: : 

“It is not too soon to bogie planning 
public works for the period after the war, 
even though not much can be done with 
them now. ig Pe Saeecnd Brg yen 
rogress rt egion: - 
pa, which has just issued. The 
a Plan Association, as most people 

ow, is a ivate organization carryin 
forward the oath be: : by the Regi i 


Plan of New York Its Environs 

the late 1920s. It has influenced the devel- 
opment of the 495 communities, in three 
States and twenty-two counties, which 
make up the New York trading and living 
area. 

“Its fact-findirg and advice have obvi- 





The words and phrases that carry the reader 
over from one idea to another are the hooks 
and eyes that keep prose from falling apart 








ously appealed to the common sense of our 
communities,” etc. 
_ Notice how definitely the sentences 
depend upon one another. Few of them 
could stand alone. Underline the words 
used to get this effect—the transitional 
adverbs, the pronouns, the adjectives, 
and the repeated words. rgb 

In some prose it is difficult to lay 
your finger on ial transitional de- 
vices. For example take this paragraph 
from the story “The Quiet Day” 
Josephine Johnson: ~ 

“They are all gone, and the house is 
empty and quiet and full of sunlight. No 
one rushing up and down, no voices, no 
heels across the floor. All the tenseness 
dissolved and the air empty of sound. The 
room is so~still you can hear water suck- 
ing down in the earth of dry geranium 
ay and a mumbling of the first spring 
y- 

Here the thought echoes its way 
very subtly on from sentence to sen- 
tence. Can you find the sounds and 
words that create the echoes? 


Wiznour enough transitional words, 
hrases or repetitions, prose loses its 

Feel of motion, of continuity, of “se 

somewhere. It comes apart 

lack of hooks and eyes. It gets c 

and is often unclear. Too many transi- 

tional devices, on the other hand, give - 


an effect of oldtime formality. Take the 
following statements—note how like a 
childish composition they sound—and 


weave them into a smooth and logical 
paragraph using enough but not too 
many transitions: 

A “mercy ship” will soon go to Portu- 
gal to bring a thousand war orphans to 
America. Toys are being made for the 
children to ay with on the voyage. Vol- 
unteer workers are making the toys. The 
children will have movies and two ma 
of the U.S. They will get an idea of the 
land to which they are coming. > 

Look up an old composition of your 
own and see whether you can improve 
the transitions. Does your thought make 
progress, or do you need an occasional 
in spite of, but, it is equally true, under 
such eircumstances, etc.? Have you 
written a wordy expression such as Tet 
us now turn to the next phase of the 
subject”? Can you make. this simply 
conversely, or on the other hand, or 
next in importance, or opposed to this 
opinion is . . . ? Note particularly how 
you have related your para to 
one another.. Have you nt 5 of 
good cementing material such as the 
phrases still another, worst of that 
morni> ‘, accordingly, of course? 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

I wonder how many performances 
this play has had, and how far round 
the world their audiences would stretch! 
It made its first appearance three years 
before the signing of our Declaration 
of Independence, scored a tremendous 
hit, and has been a success ever since. 

The plot is hilariously’simple. Hard- 
castle; a country gentleman ‘of the old 
school with a wife whose tastes are 
for fashion, has a daughter, Kate, as 
bright as she is pretty. Hardcastle hopes 
to marry Kate off to young Marlowe, a 
bashful but eligible young gentleman. 
Stepson Tony Lumpkin, who loves a 
practical joke, meets Marlowe on the 
road and tells him that the Hardcastle 
house is an inn. Marlowe's bashful- 
ness, Which affects him only in the pres- 
ence of ladies, more than disappears in 
that of pretty housemaids. Miss Hard- 
castle stoops to conquer: she dresses 
as a maid-servant and leads him into a 
pretty mess, as funny today as it was 
when the audiences of 1773 shouted 
over it. 


MERTON OF THE MOVIES. By Harry 
Leon Wilson. 


The value of this novel survives the 
changes that have taken place in movie 
production since the book appeared in 
1922, because its emotion is deeper 
than that of the screen, reaching to the 
springs of human ambition in simple 
hearts. 

Merton Gill, who clerks in Gash- 
wiler’s drygoods store in Illinois, has 
consecrated himself to the uplift of 
the movies; practices actin with one 
of the store dummies “support.” 
There is no more touching moment in 
the -fiction of the period than when 
Merton kneels down by his cot and 
prays to be made a good movie actor; 
he is absurd but heroic, and that is 
what he continues to be. 

He saves $300 and goes to Holly- 
wood, where he meets a young actress 
who takes a ages interest in the 
earnest, humorless, innocent amateur. 
The climax comes when Merton makes 
his suecess.— one he doesn’t himself 
suspect, for he Welieves he is doing 
straight and serious acting all the while 
the is recording a first-class bur- 
lesque. Merton’s heart is almost broken, 
but he has “arrived”— in the wrong de- 

artment. You may laugh over Merton, 
ut you don’t laugh at him: he’s too 
fine a fellow. : 
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| age gay and lilting rhymes by 
Jean Miller have come along to 
assure us that not all our contribu- 
tors are pledged to serious writing 
for the duration. Her first poem is so 
realistic that before the end the 
reader is riding on the merry-go- 
round with her. The clever rhymes 
increase the humorous appeal of the 
second poem. 


Round Trip 


Oh the yellow curls are flying on the 
’ girl in front of me 

And she’s yelling to her. mother, but 
there’s no one by my knee. 

The blue and yellow zebra so proud on 
the outside 

Is mighty nice to look at, but not half 
such fun to ride, 

For I go swirling up and down and 
around and around and around, 

Yes, it’s mighty fine and handsome, but 
it stays firm on the ground. 

Popcorn criers crying, cymbals clash- 
ing loud, 
Brilliant colors, faces, in the dizzy 
mixéd-up crowd. ; 
Purple, pink‘ and crimson flash fade 
away. 

Shouting, laughing, whistling, mingling 
in the fray. 

There’s only. one big trouble in the 
dizzy whirling course— 

I've only bought one ticket and I'm 
strapped to this one horse. 


Jean Miller, 15 
Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 


My Copper Sombrero 


Any hope for a copper sombrero, 
Which pines for a copper bolero? 

For it feels out of place 

On a bureau with lace, » 


~My poor little copper sombrero. < 


It chills me right down to the marrow 
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To say that there is no bolero, 

For you too would moan 

To be all alone, 

The only poor lonely sombrero. 

Now I am not one to be bitter, 

But in all the ash cans of litter 

I think in one barrow 

Could be found a bolero 

That would make my sombrero feel 
fitter. 

There’s no hope for a copper sombrero 

That pines for a copper bolero. 

Though the hat’s out of place, 

It must perch there with lace 

Forever, my lonely sombrero. 


Jean Milier 


The naturalness of this descrip- 


.-tion by a ninth grade boy brings 


the birch trees marching right across 
our page. Such honest and accurate 
writing as this is the best kind of 
beginning for the young hopefuls of 
the Round. Table. 


The Birch Tree 


As you go walking along, 
You can see the birch trees 
Smile at you as you pass. 
You can hear the leaves 
Rustle and see them fall. 
Yuu can smell the sweet 
Scent of the bark and can’t 
Wait to nibble at some 
While you walk alon 
When you touch the Bark 
It sends chills up your back, 
But the taste is good. 


Charles Fritz 
State Teachers Coilege High School 
Lock Haven, Penn. 
William R. Bittner, Teacher 





RIDAY, January 15, is the 

date this month for our 
Round Table broadcast. Tune 
in on Ted Malone’s “Between 
the Bookends” radio program 
(Blue Network, 3:30-3:45 
Eastern War Time) to hear 
poems from recent Round 
Table pages read over the air. 























w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


I. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


When you've read “Winter Running,” circle the letter T 
for true statements, or the letter F for faise ones. 

1. T F The cross-country race took place at a summer track 
meet. 

2.T F Anson didn’t know how to dance. 

8. T F The cross-country team had made a poor showing 
during the year. 

4. T F Running in the soft, muddy ditch had the effect 
of tiring the men. 4 

5. T F Anson lost the race through anger. 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


You have probably read the excerpt from “Journey for 
Margaret” by this time. If so, underline the best completing 
word or phrase in each of the following sentences. 

1. John had the children weighed because (a) he wanted the 
fattest one; (b) he was allowed to take forty pounds as luggage; 
(c) he had to settle a bet he made with Trady. 

2. When Peter was taken to the Barries’, he was (a) very 
happy; (b) raging with tantrums; (c) quiet and dull. x 

. Margaret was angry with Mr. Davis because (a) he had 
taken Peter away; (b) he was taking her to America; (c) he 
wouldn’t let her have her “imagenesum bomb.” 

4. Mrs. Bailey brought Peter with her because (a) she felt 


that the war was being fought for children; (b) she had no one 


to travel with; (c) the Barries didn’t want him. 

5. Peter and Margaret were surprised by New York's lights 
because (a) there is no aa in London; (b) they had 
_ never seen a city which was not blacked out; (c) the first time 
they had been to America, it was dark. 


lll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Fill the blanks in the sentences below with letters to 
—o the correct words in the list at end. The-sentences 
are based on ideas in “Transitions.” 

1, _________ are used to bridge gaps between thoughts... 
2. Without them writing is not always 


8. They are valuable aids to the ______ of thought. 
4, They always apparent in a sentence. 


5. Wordy expressions are to simple ones. 
(a-hindrance; b-are; c-transitions; d-adverbs; e-development; 
f-aren’t; g-preferable; h-clear; i-inferior; {-legible.) 


IV. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Once you've read “Stop, Look, Listen: Spelling,” try to 
check the words which are spelled correctly below. No fair 
peeking at the text. 


a. practical e. finaly i, chronicle~ 
b. practicly f. practice f szporeaint 
c. finel . practicel . dissarranged 
d. finelly 4 practic: 1. misspell 


‘w EXPRESS YOURSELF! - 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: ° 
1. Do you think that letters of thanks for hospitality are'neces- 
sary? Why or why not? 


>> THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


P 

$. In your opinion, is activity worth the 
cad dapaidien © sate Soy cuthout hope ef palite Siena? 
WRITE IT DOWN . 


1. Doubtless you remember the story of “The 
excerpt from which was printed in our issue 
Write a short essay in wi you compare the main with 
regard to children and the war found in “The Pied Piner” and 
in “Journey for Margaret.” 

2. Look through one of your regent written — and 
make a list of all the words which may be as in 
forming other words. Also list related words. formed from the 
roots. s 

8. Have you ever feit “let down” after something well, 

to have no one appreciate it? Write about your ; 

4. Write a short essay of comment and criticism on three 
poems in this week’s “Round Table.” Remember that* criticism 
means recognizing the good things as well as the weaknesses. 
WORDS TO THE WISE 

Match up these words from “Winter Running” and “Jour- 
ney for Margaret” with meanings in Column II. There are 
two extra meanings for good measure. Read down Column 
I for a good New Year’s resolution! 


1. Unpliant a. unwilling; hesitant 
2. Naive b. ah rrgaieses 
8. Intrigued c. neg ; careless 
4. Tense d. decreased in value 
5. Exhilarated e. indefinite; uncertain 
6. Deceptive f. without limit or end 
. a small sailing vessel 
Niche 0 age Praga 
Ascetici i. clearly; ¢ 
j. ar : or hollow; hence, a 


position suited to one’s talents 
k. a treatise on theological subjects 
L granted; admitted 


Negligent pg i. ti 
- Subtlety n. not definitely; provisionally “ 
o. remote; unknown 
14. Vague p. abstinence from self-indulgence 
15. Interminable _q. having~power to deceive 


16. Conceded r. stimulated; cheered 


17._Tentatively s. phe pa 3 

18. Obviously t. strength or er of a ity or force 
19. Reluctant u. bent; drift bed saatiadie daeathin 
20. Yawl v. not bending © : 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 


fluctuation (flak ti 4 shin). Constant change or movement, as 
in a wave. 

compunction (kém piink shin). Uneasiness proceeding from a 
sense-of guilt. : 

wn tei fan’d). Violated; treated with irreverence. 

avuncular (4 voting ka lair). Like an uncle. 

attenuated (&t tén & & t8d). Weakened, thinned, made fine. 

rationalize (r&é shin 4l iz). To explain or justify. 
undelineated (im dé lin & at éd). Not represented accurately. 

constrict (kin strikt). To tighten, squeeze, bind. 

catharsis (ké thir sis). Purifying of emotions. 

(First word from “Transitions.” Next two from “Poems to Re- 
member.” Remainder from “Winter Running.”) : 


Baker * Answers in Teacher Edition : 
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Anson thought he was outrunning his field 


—and then he heard the heavy breathing of 


a man ina scarlet jersey inching up on him 


WINTER RUNNING 


HE snow fell without sound. 
T: dropped in slow, straight 

lines, in large, reluctant flakes. 
The students hurrying through it 
showed as dark, impersonal shapes 
against the half tones and lights of 
the college town and they and not 
the snow seemed to be out of place. 

The tall boy waiting on a corner 
of the snowy campus was growing 
impatient. Helen was late and he 
didn’t like it. 

When her car stopped near him, 
appearing suddenly out of the snow, 
he laughed in relief and pleasure. 
“Get in, Anson,” the girl said. “I'm 
surprised to find you still here. You're 
the only boy around that I couldn't 
be sure would wait for me.” 

“I suppose I ought to feel flat- 
tered,” Anson Roberts said slowly. 
The laughter had gone quickly from 
him. ‘ 

“You should,” she said. “Where do 
you want to go?” 

“I leave that to you,” he said. “T 
don't know the joy spots of this par- 
ticular campus heaven.” 

“I almost suspect you of irony,” 
Helen said. “But you ought to tell 
me just as a matter of principle. Get 
masculine and assert yourself.” 

“You know,” Anson said, “someone 
might think you were looking for 
trouble.” 

She smiled in the faint light. “I'm 
relying on your being in training, 
. Anson. When do you have to be 





By Harry Sylvester 


home? When must you be there?” 

“Ten o'clock.” 

“To be ready for to tomorrow’s last 
great battle in the West?” She re- 
gretted immediately the attempt at 
irony. When he was silent for a mo- 
ment she thought she had hurt him, 
and for some reason obscure at the 
moment grew alarmed; perhaps, part 
of her conceded unwillingly, it was 
a fear of losing him. 

“Look,” he said, speaking slowly; 
“why do you bother with somebody 
that runs cross-country? You should 
be going around slaying the big shots 
on the football team instead of both- 
ering with me.” 

“I guess it’s maybe just the nov- 
elty,” Helen said. “They can be slain 

- so easily.” She had intended to be 
funny, but the quality of her voice— 
a thing she had not intended—made 
them both quiet, almost grave. The 
moving car made the snow seem to 
be falling faster and more thickly 
than it was. 

“Look,” Anson said, “maybe you'd 
better stop the car.” > 

She braked it slowly to a stop and 
looked & little puzzled to him and 
perhaps she was. Anson’s hands on 
her shoulders had a peculiar wiry 
strength and he kissed her gravely. 

“You are certainly a very serious 
young man, Anson,” she said. 










SHORT STORY 25 


“You seemed to be in doubt about 
scnething or other,” he said. , 

“Not a thing, friend,” she said. “I 
think you're pretty special.” When 
he didn’t speak, but just continued 
to look at her, she said, “Listen, An- 
son, I like sitting here with you, but 
it’s cold. What objection have you 
to going back to the sorority house 
with me and looking in on the 
dance?” 

“None,” he said, “except that I 
can’t dance.” 

“Why, you danced very well last 
week.” 

“IT mean that, what with a race on 
tomorrow, I’m not supposed to 
dance.” 

“Well, I can show you off, any- 
how,” she said. 

“That sounds like a crack,” he said, 
as she started the car. 

“It wasn't. Tell me,” she went on, 
“why is your race tomorrow so spe- 
cial? I know that the football game 
is, but——” 

“The race isn’t a very special one,” 
he said, “except that we're starting 
and finishing in the stadium over at 
State. It’s a chance for the cross- 
country men to run before a crowd. 
It’s also the last race for some of us. 
We haven't been very good runners.” 

She was a girl wise for her age and 
her time, and she knew enough now 
to be quiet, and her mind put to- 
gether the pieces that were what he 
had said and the pieces that were 
what he had not said. He had been 
a novelty, as she had told him. His 
good looks, combined with the as- 
ceticism that was obviously such a 
strain in him, had intrigued her, been 
a challenge. But now, and quite sud- 
denly, she liked him a great deal. 

They didn’t speak for the rest of 
the brief drive to the neo-colonial 
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house where she lived with a number 
of other girls. 

On the porch, Anson hesitated. “I 
don’t think I'll go in,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t think I'd particularly enjo 
watching you dance with someone else. 

She nodded slowly. 

“And Id like to sleep well tonight, 
not be disturbed,” he went on. “I have 
to run six miles tomorrow.” 

The idea of anyone running six miles 
in snow and cold appalled her. She 
wondered why they did it and was 
afraid that if she asked she might be 
misunderstood. She did not want him 
to misunderstand her. But she heard 
herself saying, “I wonder which con- 
cerns you most? My being with some- 
one else at this dance, or your being 
disturbed so that your running might 
be hurt tomorrow?” 

In the half-light he grinned. “We 
talk as if we've known each other a 
longer time than we have. Let’s say you 
were right the first time.” 

“But it’s pretty mixed up im your 
mind, isn’t it?” she said. 


He shrugged. “Nothing is simple. 
It’s just as well to be intense about run- 
ning when you're young as about a lot 
of other things. And it ends tomorrow 
—for me, anyhow—and then there can 
- be other things. to be intense about.” 
They looked at each other in silence for 
‘ a moment, the tall boy and the girl with 
the full mouth and the delicate hollows 
under the cheekbones. Then he added, 
“You, for instance.” 

“Look,” he said. “You'll meet me to- 
morrow after the race, after the game?” 

She nodded. “I’m sorry, though. I 
don’t imagine I've helped you much 
wn gh 

“Oh, you haven't hurt me any.” He 
turned and began to walk through the 
snow to his dormitory. He kept want- 
ing to laugh in a kind. of sheer pleasure 
and when he did so, silently, he could 
feel the still-falling snow come into his 
mouth. Everything he did or touched 
seemed a new experience to him. 

He woke in thé morning feeling curi- 
ously exhilarated. Usually the day of 
a race found him grim and tense, the 
prospect of pain to come working in his 
mind with less and less subtlety as the 
time for the race neared. The others of 
the team were at the training table 
over their steak breakfast when he got 
to the refectory. Someone had seen him 
getting into Helen’s car last night and 
they began to ride him. He found that 
he didn’t mind it. 

After breakfast they wandered out 
as a group into the cold air. The cam- 
pus was in a mild flurry of excitement. 
Filled cars, their bumpers almost touch- 
ing the tires, pulled out noisily for the 





-mile journey to the stadium at 
ps sc the would be. Anson 
Roberts caught himself eg ty the 
cars for some glimpse of H 
when he did not see her, wanted to go 
to the house where she lived. But 
stayed with the group of runners. 

In midmorning, they took the small 
bus reserved for them and followed the 
larger busses with the football team in 
them across the flat Midwestern prairie 
land. Before noon they were seated in 
the refectory of the bigger school, try- 
ing to eat the toast and honey and black 
tea that were all they were allowed for 
lunch. Morrison, the middle-aged 
coach, stood over them like a kind of 

angling and avuncular guardian angel. 

He ar bee spoken to them on the bus 

and they felt this unduly and begun to 

remember again that they had not been 
‘ood runners. 

And now in the cold December air, 
Anson Roberts and the others made 
their way through the ees crowd 
to the locker rooms under the great sta- 
dium. Because they were in rough 
clothes and had about them the lean, 
strained appearance of highly condi- 
tioned men, the crowd looked at them, 
thinking they might be football play- 
ers, then noticing Be er or rangi- 
ness of their builds and losing interest, 
turned away. 

Morrison was waiting for them in the 
dressing room. They noticed now his 
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HARRY SYLVESTER 


ARRY SYI1- 

VESTER, 
short story 
writer, novelist, 
book reviewer, 
n @ wspaperman, 
was born in 
Brooklyn, New 
York (1908). Af- 
ter graduating 
from Notre 
Dame in 1930, he worked as corre- 
spondent for the New~ York Post, 
covering football throughout the 
Middle West. Later he was on the 
staffs of the Brooklyn Eagle and the 
New York Herald Tribune; then 
turned to the field of the short story. 
He had sold his first story while he 
was a senior at college and since then 
has published a hundred or more in 
leading magazines, among them 
Story, Scribner's, Collier’s, Cosmo- 
politan, Commonweal. 





Last spring his first novel, Dearly. 


Beloved, was published by 
Sloane & Pearce. At present Mr. Syl- 
vester is in Mexico for Collier's 
Magazine. He holds the rank of Lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) in the Navy. 
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lean face and hawk nose 


They dressed slowly, feeling the 
sion mounting in them until, for 
less-e: ienced ones, it was all but 
bearable, the bell of acirves bi tad bel. 


of the wintergreen in the rubbing oil 
was somehow their only ccinecaliaa 
They were dressed now, in this 
of strangers, so much more an 
rate dressing room and bigger stadium 
than their own. The wool quarter- 
sleeved shirts, the cut-off winter under- 
wear to cover their thighs, the brief 
running trunks over that, and the wool 
jumpers over all. In their hands they 
carried the gloves they would wear and 
the cross-coun shoes, with short, 
blunted spikes in both soles and ~heels. 
It was the last time they would run 
together. 


AANSON Roberts felt slmost as tense 
as the a a runners, Naively, he felt 
that if he thought of Helen it would be 
as a kind of touchstone to return him 


not help, though, so he 
pron gna a barby o well, be- 
causé he had never run before a crowd 
until today; because it was the last time 
*and he knew himself well enough to 


know that the emotion of a d or 
any kind of ‘severance w always 
work strongly in him. He saw himself 


leading the straggling and exhausted 
— me through the wide doors 

g open in the end of the great 
stadium. . . . 

Morrison was talking to them. They 
had heard most of the talk before. The 
kind of strategy to be used. How they 
were to try to stay together as a team. 
Not to let any of the home team take 
them out in too fast a pace. It was a 
six-mile race and six miles was a long 
“ to go. 

e would like them to win today, 
Morrison told them, not for his own or 
even the school’s sake, but for their 
own. “What distinguishes a man from 
the animals as a physical being,” he 
said, “is that sometimes man can find 
it in himself to surpass himself. This 
is a hard game you men have chosen 
to play. No one asked you to play it. 
Out of it you get nothing except the 
ability to think on your feet while in 
pain. To think on your feet while in 
pain.” His voice grew vague; he was 
not a very articulate man; they were 
even surprised by a dy said today. 
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CONTEST RESULTS 


E wanted to know what was 
on your mind—your common 
persistent difficulties that 


cause you the most trouble. Whether it’s 
at home, in:school, among your friends, 
in the community, or your personal 
problems in relation to the war, what do 
high school boys and girls face this 


year? 


This “biggest problem” contest, an- ° 


nounced in our October 26 issue, is 
over now, and Dr. George Lawton, 
psychologist, and conductor of our regu- 
lar “You and Your Life” page, has spent 
many hours reading and judging the 
entries. It was a tough job. There were 
so many -problems, so sincerely des- 
cribed. The letters revealed many im- 
portant subjects that Dr. Lawton hopes 
to discuss later in his department. 

This time we're announcing the prize- 
winners, and publishing a oe of the 
best letters. 


FIRST PRIZE 


My problem is tremendous and im- 
portant to\me as a person. It seems 
strange that a young fellow should 
worry about “life” who lives in a com- 
fortable home and basks in a pretty easy 
existence. 

But the thing that is going to change 
us fellows and the whole way which we 
have been used to living is right before 
us: The drafting of all 18 and 19 year- 
olders.. Of course none of us should 
gripe about this inevitability, but I just 
can’t understand its results on our fu- 
ture. For instanee, I am a Junior at a 
New England prep school and will be 
eighteen before school closes this spring. 

Well, I shall be called to the flag this 
summer. It seems odd, too. I, who 
haven’t grown into a real understand- 
ing yet of the “ideals” that the nois 
commentators tell us about. But I wi 
go, and gladly too. What adventure- 
minded kid wouldn’t? We are told that 
the war‘is going to be a long one. If it 


lasts five years I shall be 23-when L- 


return for my senior year at prep school. - 
I think that probably most mf us will 
want to continue with. learning. But 
after all the fighting, will the impelling 
desire to learn still be in us? After col- 
lege, I should be 27. When will I ever 


be able to make my own living? What © 


are the real answers to the puzzled but 
willing American boy? 
Donald Shields 


The Loomis School 
‘ Windsor, Conn. 


aa 


WHAT's your BIGGEST pro 


SECOND PRIZE 


My biggest problem is making friends. 
That is no easy task when you belong 
to a family with nomadic instincts. 
Since I first started to school, I’ve spent 
no more than one year in a single school 
and sometimes as many as three schools 
in a year. 

Friends are as much in the “scheme 
of things” as the food we eat, and the 
air we breathe. Friendship is an inde- 
finable something which Be of us are 
truly happy without. I am no exception. 
All my life I have envied other boys and 
girls with homes on a solid basis, grow- 
ing up with brothers and sisters, sharing 
their joys, their pleasures and what- 
ever comes. Surely this is the founda- 
tion for a strong nation; not this inces- 
sent hopping from place to place, seek- 
ing and never finding, because that 
which is sought has never been per- 
mitted to mature. My continuous mov- 
ing about has done nothing more than 
to deny me these simple pleasures, and 
make me a bit aloof from people my 
own age. After all, if a person tries a 
number of times to ascend a stairway 
and each time falls back before he 
reaches the top, then sooner or later 
he will become discouraged and either 
find another way to climb the stairs or 
merely not bother with what is on the 
next floor. A poor illustration, but it ex- 
presses what I am trying to say. 

So many times I have tried to make 
friends. So many times I have had to 
leave treasured friends. Now, I don’t 


ere FRE WINNERS! cureareenesneeceageeneny 


First Prize ($10.00 in War Savings Stamps): 
Donald Shields, Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


Second Prize ($5.00 in war stamps): ; 
Eileen Berger, Broadway High School, Seattle. 
Washington; Miss Rowena Bond, Teacher 


Third Prize ($3.00 in war stamps): 
, Evander Childs High- School, 
Bronx, New York City 





HONORABLE MENTION 


Eleanor L. Fennel, Liberty High School, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., Miss Mary Crow, Teacher 


Doris Mae Hoffman, Cethedral High School, 
Winona, Minn., Sister Mary Bernetta, Teacher 


Huntley Hilliard, Roosevelt High School, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Miss M. E. Smith, Teacher 


Shirley McEvoy, North Central High School, 
Spokane, Washington, Miss Maltby, Teacher 
Philip Ferrara, Evander Childs High School, 
Bronx, New York City, Mr. Linder, Teacher 


Mary Marshall, Palmer Territorial School, Palmer, 
Alaska, Miss Hattie Jeffery, Teacher. 
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BLEM? 


care whether I make friends or not, foi 
something in my inner mind keeps com- 
ing forth to say, “You'll be leaving town 
soon,” or “You heard your mother say 
she wanted to see California.” I am 
stopped before I even start. 

Some day, God willing, I intend to 
have a home in a small town, be a gos- 
siping old woman with five or ten chil- 
dren, and I won't leave my home no 
matter what happens. That is my oath; 
a rebuttal to my present mode of life. 


Eileen Berger 
Broadway H. S. 
Seattle, Washington 


THIRD PRIIZE 


YEs, I too have a problem, one which 
means everything to me. I am at a loss 
as what to do. 

You see, my sister is, or rather was, 
engaged to a Merchant Mariner. They 
made a lovely couple, and oh, they 
were so in love. He did not want to 
marry until after the world is at peace 
once again. He left, not long: ago, for 
parts unknown. My sister cried, yet took 
pride that her man was doing his share. 
A few days ago, his family was notified 
that their son had died ane. his part 
to win this war. His folks know my 
sister has a bad heart and realized the 
shock might be too unbearable. They 
told the rest of us and asked us to de- 
cide what to do or say. 

I am, as you might say, my sister’s 
“pet,” and so my family decided that I 
should tell her, when I saw fit. Why 
such a thing should be bestowed upon 
a mere kid. brother, I don’t know. How 
to go about it—that’s the problem. Each 
day my sister sits alone in her room and 
plays the three songs they liked best. 
She cries a little, smiles a little, but al- 
ways looks at his picture and remarks, 
“He and I are going to put this money 
to good use,” meaning the quarters she 
proudly saves in her tin bank. 

Why did a thing like this happen to 
two lovely people, who asked for very 
little out of life—just to be together and 
have a home and perhaps little tots 
running around the house? It isn’t really 
long enough between his last letter and 
now for her to start wondering when 
the next one’s coming. Soon, inevitably 
she will notice the lack of communica- 
tion and then she will wonder. How am 
I going to tell her? What can I do? I 
need advice on this. 


(Name known to Editors) 
Evander Childs High School 
Bronx, N. Y. 
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HEN war broke out in 1939 

most Americans looked upon 

gliders as toys; of no possible 
value to military or civil aviation. We 
knew that the Germans had been train- 
ing glider pilots by the tens of thou- 
sands. But this did not seem important. 
They had turned to gliders, we thought, 
only because the Versailles Treaty did 
not allow them to build up a large air 
force, and they had to use gliders as a 
makeshift for power planes. 

Hitler came to power in 1983, and in 
1935 started his program of open re- 
armament. Yet in less than three years 
the Luftwaffe had the greatest force of 
military pilots the world had ever seen. 

This mighty corps of flyers was built 
from Germany's reservoir of several 
hundred thousand skilled soaring pilots. 
These boys had learned to fly gliders so 
well that they entered their first power 
planes knowing more about the air than 
many power pilots ever learn. They 
quickly became crack military pilots. 

It was not until the Germans used 
glider transports in the aerial conquest 
of Crete that America woke up to the 
importance of gliders. Then came war 
in the Pacific, with its emphasis on air 
power and the sudden need for aerial 
transport over vast distances. But we 
still saw only part of the picture. We 
‘ thought of gliders only as military trans- 
port. We remained blind ‘to the. full im- 
portance of flight without power. 


Aviation’s Ladder of Progress 


We have in the United States a great 
ladder for progress in aviation from 
which there is just one rung missing. 
There are more than two million Ameri- 
can boys who spend their spare time 
and pocket money building and flying 
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By Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr. 
President, Zenith Radio Corporation 


Air Age Series: No. 15 


model] airplanes. Their interest and en- 
thusiasm have made the model business 
a $7,000,000 industry. 

But there comes a time in every boy’s 
life when he wants to get into his own 
plane and mrs * is is the point 

er 


where aviation’s 


the step from model b to power 
flight is longer than they can reach. 
They lack the money or pad f to 
take flying lessons, So, thousands _ 
tential Rickenbackers and Colin Kellys 
have no chance to continue in aviation. 

The glider fits naturally between the 
model and the power bra in the pro- 
gress of every budding flyer. The 
Wright brothers spent three years build- 
ing and flying gliders before they 
mounted an‘engine in a glider with con- 
trol features which had been tested by 
actual flight. When the test came they 
were successful, because they knew how 
to fly. 

Even under present conditions the 
cost of learning to glide is low enough 
that many boys can shift from. models 
to giding without upsetting the family 
budget. With D hiss organization it is 
safe— safer than many competitive 
sports, It can be taught almost any- 
where. It does not require an elaborate 
airport. Any level cow pasture that is 
free from-surrounding obstructions and 
has at least a quarter-mile run of smooth 
turf in the direction of the prevailing 
wind will do for winch or auto-pulley 
towing. 








Photo by ¢ gE FP. M ar. 





“Wincharger’’ wagons used to create wind stream for training glider rey 
in their early lessons at Lewis School of Aeronautics, Lockport, tl 





of progress fails 
us. Far too many —— find that ~ 
iiding 


Experience in gliding and will 
make any boy a safer, more ient 
pilot. Major Al Williams said to me that 


the difference between a power-trained 
and a glider-trained pilot is the differ- 
ence between the boy born to riches 
and one who has had to make his own 
way. The men trained in power de- 
pete eee ane on Oe eee 

im out of trouble. The one trained in 
gliding learns to conserve his energies 
and to use the forces of nature to do the 
work, 

Glider training is one otf the best 
methods known of selecting pilot ma- 
terial, of finding men who possess that 
mysterious something which makes 
great ilyers. 

In 1934 the Navy gaenomerg an ex- 
periment at Pensacola, giving a three 
weeks course in glider flight to half of 
the new students. Of the thirty-six who 
passed the glider course, all but one 
passed the re Navy flight course; 
of nine who the glider course, 
only one finished the flight course, and 
he received an official rating of inferior. 

Here is the other side of the picture. 
I have checked into the pe spews: of 
many boys who became skilled soaring 
pilots before they took up power flight. 
Of all that I could find there was not 
one who did not master power flight in 
a fraction of the time usually required! 


- Glider Club Organization 


Club organization is the best way to 
get the most from soaring. It takes sev- 
eral people to help one person fly. If the 
glider is towed to the airport on its 
trailers, from two to four people are 
needed to assemble it. Somebody has to 

ate the tow car or winch; somebody 
else has to run the wing on take-off and 
help with ground handling between 
hops. When a pilot goes cross-country, 
others must drive out later with a tow 
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From ‘Youth Musi Fly"’ (Harper) 


Ridge Soaring: You can stay up all day in this type of air current, if the 
wind keeps blowing from the same direction. Hillside causes upward flow. 


month. For safety it is important that 
lessons be given only by a qualified 


licensed pilot, and that no glider should ~ 


be flown until it has been properly cer- 
tificated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

Further information on club organi- 
zation can be secured from the Soaring 
Society of America, Box 71, Elmira, 
New York, or from the American Glider 
Association, 3187 O Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. I have included a 
complete manual of school and club 
operation in my book, Youth Must Fly. 


Learning to Glide and Soar 

A glider is simply a light and highly 
efficient airplane without engine or pro- 
peller. Its controls and most of the in- 
struments are similar to those on a 
modern light plane, except that there is 
no throttle. When launched in the air 
it immediately begins a long, flat glide. 
It sinks from two to~five or six feet per 
second while moving forward at from 


thirty to sixty miles per hour. If the air 


were perfectly still] that would be all 
there was to it: an aerial toboggan ride. 
In fact, that is all there was to it for 
many years. Then came the svuper- 
efficient gliders we call sailplanes and 
an understanding of atmospheric move- 
ments which made soaring flight possi- 
ble for man as well as bird. 

The air is never completely still, not 
even on the calmest days. In addition to 
the winds, there are movements up and 
down, with great masses of air rising 
or sinking rapidly. 

Soaring is possible only when the 
glider flies into a current of air which is 
rising more rapidly than the ship sinks; 
it is like walking backward through a 
train that is moving forward faster than 
the passenger walks. The net result is 
that the passenger travels in the direc- 
tion the train is moving. The glider fly- 
ing free in the air is always sinking, but 
if the air immediately around it is ris- 
ing more rapidly than the glider sinks, 
the ship will gain altitude. 

There are two cgmmon types of ris- 


Photo by C E. F. , Jr. 





This U-S. Army glider, a two-place Schweizer high-performance sailplane, 
is same model which holds the two-place altitude record of 20,442 feet. 
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ing air currents used for soaring: those 
deflected upward when wind blows 
against a ridge or hill (ridge soaring) » 
and the thermal currents caused by 
great bubbles of sun-heated air rising 
like columns through the colder, heavier 
air around them. It is by finding these 
rising columns of air and staying in 
them until he gains sufficient altitude 
that the soaring pilot can remain aloft 
for hours on end and travel great dis- 
tances cross-country. 

Gliders were formerly launched from 
slopes by shock-cords, which are nothing 
but gigantic slingshots. The glider with 
the student pilot in it, was hooked on 
where the pouch is on a slingshot. A 
group of boys took hold of each side of 


(Concluded on page 38) 





MASTER OF MANY TRADES 


COMMANDER Eugene F. McDonald, 

Jr., author of this article, has had an 
extraordinarily varied and exciting career. 
Now 52, he bas been president for twenty 
years of the Zenith Radio Corporation of 
Chicago. But throughout his business ca- 
reer he has followed innumerable avoca- 
tions of invention, electronics, exploration, 
aviation, archeology, and navigation. Be- 
ginning as an automobile mechanic in 
Syracuse, N.Y., he became a_ successful 
executive in automobile and radio equip- 
ment manufacturing. He served as a Lieu- 
tenant Commander of the Navy in World 
War I. In 1923 he sailed with Captain 
Donald B. MacMillan’s Arctic Expedition 
and later commanded the ship Peary in a 
second Macmillan expedition. 

A> friend of Marconi’s, Commander 
McDonald made his home for many years 
with his family on his yacht, Mizpah, a 
floating experimental laboratory, which he 
has now turned over to the Navy. He 
played an active part in the development 
of short-wave long-distance radio com- 
munication and wind-driven electric plants 
for isolated homes. Gliders have been one 
of his lifelong hobbies, and he has written 
sesigate on the subject.in many maga- 
zines and in his highly readable book, 
Youth Must Fly (Harper ). He invented the 
“Wincharger wagon,” to assist in training 
glider pilots by lifting the glider off the 
ground with a stream of air. 
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Dr. Threlkeld Named 
VC's New Director 


> See. eee 
Threlkeld has 
been granted 
leave of absence 
from his job as 
Superintendent of 


Schools in Mont- }, 


clair, N. J., to be- 


come full-time | 


national direator 
of the High 
School Victory 
Corps. His headquarters will be at the 
Office of Education, in Washington, 
where he will cooperate closely with 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker. Dr. 
Threlkeld is a Missouri-born educator 
who has devoted more than thirty years 
of his life to work in American schools. 
Dr. Threlkeld was Superintendent of 
Schools in Denver, Colo., for ten years. 

“You want to help win the war,” 
said Director Threlkeld in his first mes- 
sage to VC members. “You have been 
brought up to think and act for your- 
selves. I know that you can and will 
give your full intelligence, ingenuity 
and energies through the Victory Corps 
to the service of your country. 


Dr. Threlkeld 





VC ON THE AIR 


ORE than a hundred Blue Net- 

work stations every Tuesday carry 
the VICTORY HOUR, the official 
radio program of the Victory Corps. 
Master of Ceremonies is the famous 
Moderator of the Town Meeting of 
the Air, George Denny. The program 
brings special messagés from national 
war leaders, news reviews, and inter- 
views with stars of the stage and 
screen. The open switches to Army 
camps and industrial plants where 
the men tell students what they need 
to know for victory. 

The Victory Hour goes on the air 
every Tuesday from 2:30 to 3:00 
P.M. EWT. Among prominent person- 
alities heard on the Victory Hour are 
Bob Hope, Noel Coward, Raymond 
Gram Swing, Merle Oberon, and Ar- 
lene Francis. 














U.S. Office of Education ptioto 


Members of Air Service Division, Victory Corps, study plane construction 
from a model. Air Service is one of five divisions of the Victory Corps. 


VC Questions 
_ And Answers 


Q. Is there a regulation VC uniform? 

A. Sorry, no VC uniforms can be sup- 
plied. Our armed forces need immense 
quantities of all kinds of fabrics and the 
WPB will not grant priorities for other 
uniforms. The VC Manual suggests you 
make your own with white shirts and duck 
trousers for boys, or blue cotton dungarees 
both for classroom and for drill; white 
blouses and dark blue skirts for girls. ~ 

Q. Is it true that the Air Training Corps 
of America is finished? 

A. The ATCA’s splendid | prodeem of 
pre-flight training has been taken over by 
the Victory Corps Air Service Division. 

Q. Can girls enroll in the specie service 
divisions of the Victory Co 

A. All students may enroll if they have 
studied or are studying certain subjects 
preparatory to doing war work after grad- 
uation. This applies to girls as well as boys, 
provided a girl's enrollment will not debar 


a qualified boy. 

2 How can high schools find competent 
ill masters for programs of drill? 
A. The school should apply to its State 

Guard units and the which offer 

ROTC or to its local American Legion. 





VC NEWS NUGGETS 


*Students in -every high school in 
the State of Washington’ joined the 
Victory Corps simultaneously in special 
ceremonies on Pearl Harbor Day, De- 
cember 7. 

*Highland Park (Ill) High School 
is proud of its great alumnus, General 
Jonathan Wainwright, last commander- 
in-chief at Hh, who was a mem- 
ber of the class of 1901. In his honor 
the Victory Corps has established the 
General Wainwright Scholarship Fund, 
and is turning all money it collects into 
War Bonds from which the scholarship 
will be awarded when the first bond 
matures. 


*Outlines of the first five official pre- 
induction courses by the War 
Department for high schools have been 
distributed. deal with Funda- 
mentals of (1) , (2) Radio, 
(3) Network, (4) Machines, (5) Auto- 
motive Mechanics, Victory Corps mem- 
bers in every school are expected to 
take one or more of these courses where 
available. Z 


REMEMBER—Send news and pictures of your school’s Victory Corps to Scholastic. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA... |B3le 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM. 


Andrew Jackson (1761-185) 
The People’s Choice 


NDREW JACKSON was a great 
popular military leader. His 
election to the Presidency was a 
victory for the farmers, frontiers- 
men, and city workers of his time. 
it marked the opening of a new 
era. He was the first President 
from west of the Alleghenies. 

At13, Jackson served in the Army 
during the Revolution and he re- 
mained a fighter all his life. He was 
no scholar, and had a savage tem- 
per, but no one ever doubted his 
courage and his patriotism. He was 
one of the most popular and able 
Presidents that the nation ever had. 
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DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


IN THE CREEK INDIAN WAR IN 1813 














BY A BROKEN ARM, JAC 
THE MEN TO REMAIN IN 





IN 1830, SENATOR ROBERT Y. HAYNE 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA SAID THAT STATES 
HAD THE RIGHT TO DECLARE AN ACT OF 
CONGRESS ILLEGAL. IN HIS Ff 
"REPLY TO HAYNE,” SENATOR WE 
J ARGUED THAT THIS WOULD WE 
NATION. 














6 AT THE JEFFERSON BIRTHDAY DINNER PRESIDENT JACKSON 
TOOK HIS STAND FOR A FIRM UNION OF THE STATES. HE LOOKED 
SQUARELY AT VICE PRESIDENT CALHOUN AS HE GAVE HIS FAM- 
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Winter Running 
(Continued) 


eter them, if they withered throu 
isuse, it was at your peril. He would 
not need these things today, though, he 
thought. He had something the others 
did not have—Helen. 

They warmed up outside the stadium 
and, between the first and second quar- 
ters of the foootball game, went into 
the stadium and stood, shivering and 
jogging on the running track, waiting 
for the start. The great crowd stared at 
them curiously. The score of the foot- 
ball game, the runners saw, was already 
7-0 against their own team. The starter, 
bundled in a raccoon coat, gave them 
no instructions as at a track meet. This 
contest was a rawer thing, less trouble 
than the patterned events of a track 
meet. Or so they all thought. The run- 
ners removed their woolen jumpers. 

The gun went off, its sound almost 
lost in the buzz of the big, concrete 
bowl. There was a slight hush at the 
novel sight of half-sized men running 
in the cold. The runners themselves, 
unused to an audience, made the three- 

uarter circuit of the tracks a little too 
ast before disappearing through the 
opened gates at the end of the big 
stadium. 


QOorsiwe, the change was abrupt, 
but the runners felt freer, now in their 
own element. A cross wind cut bitterly 
between their moving arms and legs 
and the ground was unevenly hard, the 
spikes sometimes sinking into it, some- 
times clawing along the surface. The 
puddles had only thin ice over them 
and when the runners struck the ice 
they broke through and the water 
splashed on their legs and ran down 
and wet their heavy woolen socks. 

They ran in a loose, attenuated group. 
Two of the scarlet jerseys ofthe home 
team showed in front, the forest green 
of the visitors following them 
tentatively as though to feel and sense 
the pace, to have their own complicated 
and mysterious sense of timing tell them 
whether it was too fast or slow for the 
existing conditions. 

At the end of a mile they were loos- 
ened up and running freely, but the 

ack had started to string out. Three or 
our of each team ran up near the lead. 
At two miles they were still running 
easily but the effort had begun to hurt 
them. Their breaths came in long gasps, 
but this in itself was deceptive, for they 
could run, breathing like that, a long 
time. 

Anson Roberts, up with the leaders, 
saw that one of the home team had 
shifted down into a ditch where the 
going was softer, almost muddy. He 


beginning to tire, or rather to hurt. They 
distinguished sharply between bein 
tired and being hurt. But he 
something wrong and called to his own 
men to get out of the ditch. 

One of them turned his head slowly; 
they would not move abuptly for fear 
of breaking the rhythm of their stride. 
“That’s a come-on,”. Anson yelled, tim- 
ing his words to fit in with the rhythm 
of his breathing. “He’s running there 
to tire you.” 

Gradually, running at a long angle, 
they shifted up out of the ditch and 
onto the rutted country road again. The 
little runner in the ditch faded abruptly 
and they did not see him again during 
the race. But even the half-mile of run- 
ning in mud tired his own men, Anson 
saw. He felt as though some responsi- 
bility had passed to himself. Pain, com- 
ing strong now on the uneven land, 
cleared his mind. 

It was four miles now and all of them 
were hurt. Anson remembered sud- 
denly how he had quit in their previous 
race. That day, running had not seemed 
oa Ag Today it seemed to have 
value and meaning. Coming into the 
fifth mile and toward the end of their 
long second wind, Anson had a curious 
feeling of wholeness or fitness. ° wasn't 
joy nor anything resembling pleasure. 
The effort now wa too ainful It was 
that what he and the , but espe- 
cially himself, were doing seemed some- 
how appropriate. They were young and 
strong pe ea brave and they 
were giving freely of all these qualities, 
spilling them out like water, to win at 
a game most people found too absurd 
or too intense—to outrun other young 
men on a hard road on a cold day. 

Later, Anson su that — 
poetry or painting could be to the min 
of some people, running had been to 
their bodies that day—the rhythm, the 
intensity, the singleness of effort. He 
ran most of the race without thinking 
of Helen. 

And now he ran alone or seemed to 
run alone. Off, across the flat prairie 
land, a mile away, he could see the bulk 
of the stadium, caught and made bright 
by a patch of sun that had broken 
through the torn clouds. It came to him 
as a strange and new sensation that he 
was going to win. He had never won a 
race. But now he seemed to have out- 
run his field. And then he heard the 
other runner, one in a scarlet shirt, near 
him. Their steps, their breathing had 
unconsciously so 
that Anson had not known an else” 
still ran with him. The scarlet jersey 
came slowly to Anson's shoulder and 


even more slowly went ahead. The ex- 






He thought, quite suddenly, of quit- 
ting again, even began to rational- 
ize the race into something trivial. 
Later, he would wonder if all men al- 


ways had a tend to quit. The point 
was not that the ency was there, but 
that it was possible to overcome it. 


He stayed with scarlet shirt, though. 
If the exhilaration was part pf his fife 
at the moment, the pain was, too, and 
the need to try to win, to live this par- 
ticular kind of life and effort to the full. 
Anson even realized obscurely that if 
he himself quit, scarlet shirt’s own vic- 
tory mae empty. Glancing back, 
he saw they had outdistanced their field 
by almost two hundred yards. 

Suddenly the stadium was over them 
and the pain had begun to blind them. 
The big doors in the end of the stadium 
were still swung wide, the scatter- 
ing of le to either side of them. 
The open doors seemed to frame some 
kind of glory, were mysterious and 
beckoning like a woman. 


T xen a car was driving alongside 
Anson and the boy in the scarlet shirt, 
and somebody in the car ur? igen 
that the finish was to be around the sta- 
dium and on the outside, as the second 
half had already inside. Later, 
looking back, Anson would be shocked 
at how his own spirit had flagged and 
failed. He had not known that ap 
plause, the spectacle of people watch- 
ing, could have come to mean so much 
over the years of a runner's asceticism. 

What he knew now was.that the 
weariness had grown terrible and that 
scarlet shirt was + slowly ahead of 
him. Way off, | by pain, they 
could both see men standing near a 
strung tape. Anger at himself came up 
in Anson and mingled with the anger 
at the nameless people who would take 
last chance to run_ before 


tape. Anson never knew until later 
just his own dark striving to stay 
sh had been enough 


carry him the other boy. It was 
ahaaed cidactios eet ba hear the 
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thing light seemed to constrict, then 
broke, on one shoulder. 

He supposed, rather oddly, that it 
would be a oe ser to fall, but the 
anger wouldn't let him do that, either. 
He kept his feet and stood, straddle- 
legged, watching enough of his own 
men come in before other scarlet jer- 
seys to win the race. A sophomore as- 
sistant manager Came to him and made 
him begin to walk. 

Morrison came toward them nodding. 
“Very nice,” he said in his absent way. 

“If you tell me how slow the time 
was,” Anson gasped. “I will heave 
something at you. 

“Well, it was pretty slow going in this 
weather,” Morrison said, and moved 
away, with mock haste. 

Anson sat on the running board of a 
car and let the assistant manager help 
him get into a woolen jumper. He heard 
the door on the other side of the car 
open and someone walk around the 
car. Then he was staring, in something 
like amazement, at Helen. It was 
amazement, he finally realized. Pain 
had been a catharsis at the end of the 
race. He had not thought that anything 
could make him forget about her. ~ 

“Well, Anson,” she said, “you just did 
make it, didn’t you?” 

“It was pretty tough,” he said, be- 
tween the gasping, the still long breaths. 
“It was kind of distracting to have to 
change our course at the end.” He won- 
dered that in weariness he could still 
tell half-lies. 

She looked at him curiously. “They 
announced in the stadium that the fin- 
ish would be outside. So I came out.” 

“Very good of you,” he said, and 
tried to smile. 

“Did you hear me yelling?” 

He had heard nothing but the rush- 
ing of his own anger and the click of 
the watches. But he grinned inwardly 
and kept to a convention he had 
learned only recently. “You probably 
pulled me together there right at the 
end,” he said, nodding. He liked her a 
great deal and that she had*helped him 
by her presence was what was supposed 
to have happened conventionally. 
Whether she had or not made no dif- 
ference in the way he felt about her. 
But it would pace her feel good to 
think she had. She had been more so- 


phisticated than he, Anson thought, but 


now she no longer was. He grinned as 
best he could, " ésliteg awkwardly to 
his feet in the heavy jumper. 

“Look, friend,” he said, “how’s for 
driving me to the locker room. And af- 
ter the- game, why, maybe we could 
have some fun?” = 

, Anson,” she said. “How you 
do talk!” 


Reprinted from Collier's permission 
of the editor and of the ae, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR MODEL-MAKERS 


Students who read the article on 
Aircraft Model Building in the January 
4 issue may be interested to know that 
their hobby maylead toward a govern- 
ment career. The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Langley 
Field, Virginia, announces a Civil Serv- 
ice examination for a ition kaown 
as Under Aircraft Modelmaker. High 
school graduates over 16, including 


persons with physical handicaps: pre- 
venting their entering the armed serv- 
ices, are eligible. Qualifications include 
successful model construction or air- 
plane mechanics courses. After accept- 
ance, candidates enter an apprentice- 
ship training program of four years. 
Information and application forms 
may be obtained from Mr. W. Kemble 
Johnson, NACA, Langley Field, Va. 
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“Hello,” Midge said to Joy. “Are you visiting Fern?” 





BOY 


dates 


GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


12. 











F OUR together, or two and two,” 


Bud told the usher when they 
went into the theater. 

The usher led the way with Joy 
and Bud, Fern and Fred following. 
When he stopped about halfway 
down the aisle, Bud saw that there 
were four vacant seats in the middle 
of the row. “Pardon us, please,” he 
said to the man in the end seat, then 
turned to Joy. “Maybe Id better go 
first and break the trail.” 

As he forged his way in, Bud 
thanked the people who rose to let 
them by. When they were seated, 
the two girls in the middle and the 
boys on the ends, Bud helped Joy 
take off her coat and mead it over 
the back of her chair. Then, for the 
first time, he noticed that the person 
directly in front of Joy was a woman 
wearing a high-crowned hat. “You 
can’t see over that,” he whispered 
to Joy. “Here, change places with 
me. 

But Joy shook her head and leaned 
forward. “Would you mind removing 





DOUBLE 
TROUBLE 


your hat, please?” she said softly to 
the woman in front. “Thanks,” she 
added, as the woman complied with 
the request. 

Bud settled back and turned his 
attention to the film, but somehow 
Betty Grable held no charms for him 
tonight. He kept stealing glances at 
Joy and,. consequently, didn’t see 
much of the film. When the house 
lights came on, after the feature, he 
noticed Midge and Gil, sitting a few 
rows ahead, and once~he caught 
Midge craning her neck to see where 
they were. He quickly shifted his 
eyes to Joy and started talking to 
her. 

There was a musical short and a 
March of Time, which Bud usually 
liked, but tonight his mind was on 
Joy. What a girl! Good-looking, not 
giddy, and really sold on the same 
subj he was. When he'd talked 
about aviation earlier in the evening, 
she’d been almost as enthusiastic as 
he was, Her one ambition, she'd 
said, was to be a WAAF— *- 


‘per, every 


“Hey!” Fern leaned across Joy and 
ie 7 Bud out of his day dreams. 
“This is where we came in. Let's 
shove off!” io 

Bud hel Jo t on her coat 
and the fer ok Dice filed out. As 
they left the theatre Fred said, 
“Howsabout ducking in The Sugar 
Bowl here next door? The last time 
I looked the jaloppy had about a 
tablespoon of gas and something 


tells me we'd better save it to get 


you girls home.” 


Tae Sugar Bowl was so crowded 
that it, looked more like a sardine 
can, but luckily a foursome vacated 
the back booth just as they entered. 
A few minutes ae though, Midge 
and Gil came in. : 

“Hi, Gil,” Fred called. “Wanna 
squeeze in with us?” 

Bud was talking to Joy at the time 
and didn’t realize they had company 
until Midge slid into the seat along- 
side him..“Oh—er, h’lo, Midge. Joy, 
this is Midge Martin and Gil Don- 
chess, Joy Farquhar,” he completed 

-the introduction. 

“Hello,” Midge said to Joy, giv- 
ing her the once-over. “Are you vis- 
iting Fern?” 

“No, I’ve just moved here from 
Avondale. I'll be at Central next 
semester,” : ; 

“Oh-h! How nice!” Midge added, 
but without enthusiasm. 

“Too bad you weren't here at 
Christmas time,” Gil said. “We had 
a dance, and they're scarcer than 
rubber tires these days!” 

“Yeah,” Fern sighed, “and gosh 
how I miss ‘em! There isn’t anything 
to do any more. Was Avondale du 
like this, Joy?” : 

“I don’t know about this,” Joy 
smiled; “but we-found plenty to do 
in Avondale. We’ve been having in- 
formal get-togethers, dancing at 
home — or cookies and cocoa after 
skating or a parties. Then some 
of us girls would gang up about once 
a week and give a Self Service Sup- 

bringing their own— 


just sandwiches. and inexpensive 
stuff, of course.” a 

“Say, I wish you'd these gi 
soni here pate ee il 
laughed. “They always want to eat 
out, they're insulted if they have to 
walk or ride the bus—" : 
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“That’s not so!” Midge protested. 
‘T told you tonight I'd take the bus 
home—by myself. Gil has a Saturday 
job that begins at 6 A.M. and he 
lives across town from my house,” 
she explained. 

“Near you, Joy,” Fern 
“Gils house is about a block from 
yours on Epworth.” 

“Well, hi, neighbor!” Joy smiled 
at Gil, then turned to Fred. “Good- 
ness, I hadn’t thought of it, but I 
may be a problem child about get- 
ting home tonight. That tablespoon 
of gas might not last. Why don't 
By: 

“Sure, we can take the bus, Fred,” 
Bud put in hurriedly. 

“Well, let's see—" Fred glanced 


ut in. 


around the group— “Fern and Midge 


live on the same street, Bud and I 
just around the corner. Hey, Gil, 
you and Bud have dates with the 
wrong girls, that’s all!” 

Everybody laughed at this, but it 
created an awkward moment while 
Fred looked at Bud, Bud looked at 
Joy, Joy looked at Gil, and Gil 
looked at Midge. 

“Well,” Gil spoke up, “there is one 
way we could reshuffle, I guess.” 

“Of course,” Midge joined in. “You 
take Joy home and I'll—” 

Bud didn’t say a word. 

“Okay?” Joy laughed, nudgi 
him. “I don’t sii iether it’s aie 
for me to ride home on the bus with 
a perfect stranger,” she winked at 
Gil. “Anyhow, I have to get going.” 


Oorswe the Sugar Bowl the 
goodnights were hurried and a little 
embarrassed, but Gil and Joy headed 
for the bus and the others piled into 
Fred’s jaloppy. Neither Midge nor 
Bud, though, could think of any- 
thing to say, and they rode home on 
the back seat in complete silence. 
Bud took Midge into her house, 
then waited in the car while Fred 
took Fern into-the Devereuxs’. 
“Well, pal, you might thank me 


for fixing things up for you,” Fred |. 
b 


said, as he clim into the car. 

“Whaddaya mean?” Bud growled. 

“Look, are you Dr. Jekyll or Mr. 
Hyde?” Fred exclaimed. “I thought 
Midge was the one—and that you 
didn’t like blind dates.” 

“I didn’t until tonight,” Bud added. 
“But if that guy Gil Donchess has 
Joy dated up for-Sunday night, I’m 
gonna wring your neck—pal 
Next Week: Jam Session. 
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Army Humor 


Conclusive 


A rookie at the Fort Benning school 
for parachute troops approached his in- 
structor after a lecture and asked: “Sup- 


~ pose the parachute doesn’t open?” 


“That,” snapped the 5g, er “is 
called the jumping to a conclusion!” 

And a timid soul visiting the fort said 
to one of the trainees, “How can you 
hang from that silk thing? Isn’t the sus- 
pense terrible?” 

“Naw,” was the reply. “It’s when the 
suspense ain’t there that it’s terrible.” 


Pedestrian 


Medical officer, after examining a 
mountaineer volunteering for service: 
“Sorry, we can’t take you. You have flat 


35 


feet, and they couldn’t take it. You 
wouldn’t be able to walk five miles with 
those feet.” 

Mountaineer: “That’s too bad, ‘cause 
I just walked 115 miles to get here, and 
I shore do hate to walk back again.” 


Persuasion 


Selectee: “They can’t make me fight.” 

Draft board officer: “Maybe not, but 
they can take you where the fighting is 
and you can use your own judgment.” 


Complaint 


Private Heimerdinger was writing a 
letter home to his mother. “The food 
in this camp is absolute poison,” he 
ast em Then he added, “and such 
small portions!” 

Bennett Cerf in N. Y. Times Magazine 








What’s the difference 


between a dance craze 
and a white shirtP 


ELL, one builds your grace, 

whereas the other graces your 
build. There is also this realer dif- 
ference: 

Dance crazes are smart today and 
out the back door tomorrow. A white 
shirt was smart yesterday ...is smart 
today ... and will be smart tomorrow. 

A white shirt looks fine on all men 
. . is correct for any occasion .. . it 
always has the air of being tidy and 
dressed-up. And it’s the perfect team- 
mate for all your suits. 


Of all white shirts extant, your best | 


bet is Arrow. 

Arrows have the undisputed cham- 
pion of collars: the Arrow Collar, in 
a variety of styles. 

Arrows have the unique Mitoga fit 
that curves with your waist, slopes 


ARROW 


with your shoulders, and tapers with 
your arms. Arrows also have an- 
chored buttons. 

Arrows are flawlessly tailored of 
fine fabrics, pretested for long wear. 

Arrows have Sanforized labels: 
Arrow Shirt fabric can’t shrink even 
a measly 1%! 

Be sure you have enough Arrow 
white shirts in your drawer. $2.25 up. 


SHIRTS 


TIES - HANDKERCHIEFS «+ UNDERWEAR + SPORTS SHIRTS 


% BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Every Day 
EAT VEGETABLES 


VERY food has something to add to health and strength. Many 
different combinations will give bodies the nourishment they 
need to work hard and resist disease. Everyone needs at least 
two vegetables a day. Green vegetables and yellow vegetables 
are especially important because they contribute a great deal to 
both the vitamin and mineral requirements. And these give life and 


zest and buoyancy. 


Ne. 5 in a series of eight posters in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 
Watch for No. 6 on the importance of Eggs, Butter and other Spreads 
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JOURNEY FOR a ee tien 
(M.G.M. Directed by 

Vv ~/ Ww. S$. Dyke Il. Produced by 
B. P. Fineman.) 


THE EDITORS of Scholastic are proud- 


to present the Blue Ribbon Award for 
the outstanding picture of the month 
to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for their pic- 
ture, Journey for Margaret, based on 
the book by William L. White. The 
reserve and sincerity of performance 
plus the realism of production combine 
to make this picture one of the most 
moving stories to come out of the war. 

It is the story of the education of an 
American who had to learn the terrible 
lessons of ‘total war through the suffer- 
ing of innocent children. John Davis, 
played by Robert Young, is a ore 
correspondent in London to cover the 
blitz. He is concerned only with. his 
own personal problems, and wants to 
finish his job and get back home to his 
wife and safety. But before he can 
make good his escape, he is confronted 
with the’ tragedy of two blitz orphans, 
Margaret—aged five, and Peter, three. 

John Davis comes to realize that 
however hard total war is on men and 
women, it is hardest of all on children. 
Margaret and Peter are not just two 


Scholastic’s Blue Rib- 
bon for month of 
January awarded to 
Metro - Goldwyn - 
Mayer for their pic- 
ture, Journey for 
Margaret, based on 





London waifs. They represent all chil- 
dren left bewildered and helpless in a 
world they do. not understand. Sud- 
denly John knows that he will find no 
peace of mind in America unless he 
takes Margaret and Peter with him. 

The picture is ‘not intended to be a 
thriller, although it has moments of 
terror and excitement. It is, first and 
last, a story of human beings. If there 
are still any Americans in a pre-Pearl 
Harbor daze, Journey for Margaret 
should shock them awake. They will 
realize with John Davis that this war 
is being fought by men and women for 
their children. : 

Robert Young is particularly good as 
John Davis, but the real star of the 
picture, is little Margaret O’Brien who 
plays the title role. She is such an 
accomplished actress that not for one. 
moment do you realize she is acting. 








_ Sports 
WINNER AND 
_ STILL CHAMPION 


E SAT in his nice new restaurant: 
a little man with a curiously flat- 
tened nose and snapping brown eyes. 
He had been a prize fighter and a 
eat one. Great enough to win the 
ightweight and welterweight cham- 
pionships of the world. Now 32 and 
retired, he had money in the bank, a 
nice home, and a thriving business. 

But he sat there unhappily, wistfully 
eying the Marines at the nearby ta- 
bles. Now and then one would recog- 
nize the little man. They would shout 
preetings and he would wave his hard- 

uckled hand. 

“Those are the fellows I want to be 
with,” he said. “Those Marines. I think 
I'm over the age limit and there’s 
something wrong with my eyes. But 
I'm going to try to join up. They're my 
ki~Lof people.” 

The little man was Barney Ross and 
he was talking to his friends in his 
Chicago restaurant less than a fortnight 





after Pearl Harbor. Barney probably . 


could have gotten a soft, safe berth and 
still have done valuable patriotic work. 
But Barney never was that sort. He 
was a fighting man .. . and fated to be 
where the fighting is. 

He joined the Marines. 

And that was the last the sports 
world heard of him until late in No- 
vember. Then came the thrilling news 
that Barney had done it again. He had 
taken on a swarm of Japs and licked 
‘em to a frazzle. It happened in Guad- 
alcanal. 

His company of Marines had pushed 


U.S. Marine Corps phut« 


Barney Ross, Marine hero of Guadal- 
canal, being decorated as honor man 
in his platoon by Colonel G. T. Hall. 


back the Japs and were lying low, wait- 
ing for the Army to take over, when a 
swarm of Japs dashed out of the jungle. 
Everybody started firing and scattering 

. . except Barney. His buddy and 
another fellow had been hit. 

After helping the wounded pair to 
shelter, Barney dived into a shell hole. 
A third Marine who was shot in the 
knee crawled in with him; then two 
soldiers. It was getting darker and 
darker, and the machine gun fire heav- 
ier and heavier. 

Barney crept up behind a log and 
pegged all his grenades in the direction 
of the machine gun. He emptied about 
80 rounds of ammunition from his rifle 
and then took the guns from the sol- 
diers and emptied them. He fired while 
the soldiers reloaded. Between dusk 
and dawn, he knocked out ten Japs. 

After running out of ammunition, 
the four of them fixed bayonets in case 
the Japs attacked. For 14 hours, in rain 


and darkness, they stuck it out in the . 


hole. As soon as it was light, Barney 
jumped out and started dragging his 
buddy, who weighed 215 pounds, to 
the rear when a stretcher-bearer came 


up. 
P They picked up the other two 
wounded men and, with bullets whis- 
tling all around them, started half- 
crawling, half-walking back to the 
American lines. Every seven or eight 
yards they had to fall flat on their faces. 
When they got back to the rear, the 
commanding officer made Barney a 
corporal “as of now,” and later recom- 
mended him for distinguished servite 
honors. Barney was then removed to a 
hospital where’ it was discovered he 
was suffering from malaria, shell shock, 
and shrapnel wounds. Thirty dents 
were found in his tin hat! 
Herman Masin, Sports Eprror 
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Gliding and Soaring 
(concluded ) 


he V, rushing down the slope while 
others held the tail of the glider until 
the cords were stretched tight enough 
to push the glider into the air. 

Then came the day of automobile 
towing. The student sat in the glider as 
it was towed across the field just under 
flying speed, practicing use of controls 
until he could keep the wings level and 
steer a straight course behind the tow 
car. Speed of tows was then increased 
so the student could hedge-hop fm 
short distances, gliding along a foot m 
so from the ground. 

Next came hops up to ten or fifteen 
feet, where he pulled the release cord 
which cut him loose from the tow cord, 
and then glided straight ahead to a 
landing. After ten to fifteen hours of 
instruction he was ready to try his hand 
at soaring a sailplane. 

Dual instruction in two-place sail- 
planes capable of real soaring flight is 
rapidly replacing solo. The ship is towed 
to an altitude of from 500 to 2,000 feet 
by a long rope or wire attached to an 
automobile or to a motor-driven winch. 
Or, an airplane can tow it to any height 
desired. The instructor pulls the release 
lever and the tow rope drops free, leav- 
ing the glider in level flight. : 

“Look around,” says the instructor. 
“Enjoy the scenery. Watch the angle of 
the wings and the nose. Listen to the 
tone of the wind over the wings. I'll 
dive it now; notice how the pitch rises 








BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 


THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, 








Conn. 








EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Offers a One Year Course for Students in Eye; Ear 
and Throat Nursing. Certificate awarded. $18.00 


per month during course—full maintenance. P: 
available at end of year. Apply, Supt. of Nurses. 
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Learn to fly by that sound and you'll 
never get into trouble. 

“Now I'm to make ‘a turn to 
the right. Notice way I coordinate 
the rudder and stick. Look around you 
now. See how we are in just enough of 
a bank to keep from skidding?” 

’“You try it. No, don’t let the nose 
down so steep, you'll dive away yow 
altitude. Now you're up too high witl 
it. Notice how the sound died way?” 

Flight follows flight, each a little dif- 
ferent from the one before. The studen! 
leams the feel of his ship, masters th 
coordination of stick and rudder, form: 
the habit of always watching his posi 
tion in the air. He has no engine to dis- 

ise slo ing to keep out of 
rouble. He an aoe a landing 
field, open his throttle, and circle the 
field for another try. If he overshoots 
he has no motor to keep him from land- 
ing in somebody's pig pen. Every land- 
ing he makes is the equivalent of a 
forced landing, like that of a power 
pilot whose engine has failed. . 


Gliders in War 


Gliders seem destined to play an in- 
creasingly important role in this war. 
In the surprise attack on Holland and 
Belgium the Germans made the first 
known use of gliders as _ military 
weapons, Giant sailplanes, each re- 
ported as carrying six men _ heavily 
armed with = and tommy guns, 
were towed high in the air by German 
transport planes and released miles- 
from their objectives in the black hours 
ear gy. dawn. Then soundlessly they 

joated to landings at bridgeheads on 
the Albert Canal and within the circlé 
of Belgium’s great fortifications. Many 
a key position was captured before the 
defenders knew what was happening. 

In Crete large squadrons of gliders 
floated to silent ‘tating near key 
points. Airports were seized and com- 
munications disrupted. German war- 
planes came over in vast numbers and 
seized control of the skies. They were 
followed by swarms of transport planes 
loaded with soldiers, and by hieg Same 
of troop-carrying gliders which cut 
loose in gliding range of the landing 
fields. 

-Given aerial ree ie trains 
can-move a quantities of troops and 
supplies swiftly and safely. Several 
gliders with payloads totallin haps 
75,000 pounds can be tow wy one 
transport capable of carrying only 20,- 
000 pounds, for the same reason that a 
locomotive or tugboat can pull much 
more than it can carry. 

We may have radio-controlled glider 
t oes. It is a simple matter to in- 

radio equipment by which the 
glider can be steered from a power 
lane miles away. When released, it 


can be directed surely to its target with 


little danger for the men who are flying 
it by remote control. — 

When peace returns much of our 
transportation may be handled by glider 
trains: There will be great 
trains moving freight and 


cheaper than it moves today by rail. 


Passengers may the com. 
forts of the towed glider to the noise o! 
a . Non trains will drop 


off single gliders at intermediate points, 
and pick up others without landing. 
Machinery has already been deve: 

by which an airplane in flight can pick 


up large gliders from the ground with 
10 more than that of a high-speed 
‘levator. 


The future of gliders and gliding i: 
incalculable. As an extremely important 
part of the entire aviation picture, it 
will have practical value fr beyond 
anything we can see today. ~ 





Mr. Willkie Carries Moscow 


When Wendell Willkie was in Mos- 


cow, a young Russian lieutenant who 


_could speak English was assigned to 


assist him. “I almost voted for-you,” the 
lieutenant told the former Republican 
candidate for President. He ex- 
plained that were it not for a chang 
meeting in Hamburg, some years ago. 
he might have became an American citi- 
zen, and therefore eligible to vote. 

He had been one of the wolf-children 
during the revolution. He came to 
America, and got a job as a seaman. 
During a stopoff at Ham he met a 
group of sailors, and.one of proved 
to be a brother of whose existence he 
never had known. They traced _ their 
family, and discovered 3 other brothers, 
in Russia. His brothers induced the 
lieutenant to forego his plan to settle 
in America. “So you see, Mr. Willkie,” 
said the lieutenant, “I almost voted for 


you “ Leonard Lyons 


Dutch Treat __ 

This is a little scene from Holland— 
almost a mirror. There are two faces 
in it; that of the arrogant German and 
that of the suffering, stolid, but sensi- 
tive Dutch. 

A Nazi officer enters a department 
store at The Hague, bellowing at the 


lady floor-walker: “Heil Hitler!, Where“ 


is the silk stocking department?” 
“God save the Queen! Fourth floor, 

second counter to your left!” came her 

swift reply. 


N. ¥. Times Magazine 


; Ouchi ’ 
Gushing : “Oh, 1 think sub- 
marines the most th-rilling things! 
Tell me, what do you do when you go 
Sly Aad job for 
: “My job is to 7 
wand, and-beb: hanes: a te ae” 
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Rickenbacker on his return from 

the Pacific—the harrowing ordeal 
and miraculous rescue of “Rick” and 
his seven-man crew—will forever re- 
main a classic legend of this war that 
is so full of heroic tales. 

That this man is still alive to 
hearten and inspire his country, a 
man who has touched hands with 
death a score of times in his 52 years, 
on automobile racetracks, as an ace 
over France in World War I, and in 
civilian air crashes at home, is a mat- 
ter for intense thankfulness to all 
Americans. All eight came back ex- 
cept one young sergeant who drank 
salt water. They had plenty of bad 
luck in that terrible lonely ocean dur- 
ing those 22 days and nights. They 
would not be alive today if it had not 
been for the unceasing vigilance of 
the Air Forces and the Navy, who 
refused to give up hope. But when 
their four scrawny oranges gave out, 
it was, as Rick said, only to be de- 
scribed as Providence that their 
prayer was answered by catching 
one sea gull and three raw fish. 

The Captain’s narrative was stud- 
ded with unforgettable lessons: the 
resourcefulness and quiet courage of 
Americans in a crisis; the “one-for- 
all - and - all- for-each” spirit that 
shared equally every sip of water. 
But the lasting impression, of course, 
was Rick’s account of our fighting 
men in the South Pacific, and his al- 
most desperate appeal to civilians at 
home to match their sacrifice. 

In Guadalcanal and New Guinea, 
he said, our boys are doing,an unbe- 
lievable job under the hardest pos- 
sible conditions and against some: of 
the toughest fighters in the world. 
Everything they have—food, drugs, 
ammunition, equipment—has to 
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brought in by air. In those steaming 
jungles, plagued with mud, insects, 
and disease, under constant enemy 
bombardment, men’s health or their 
minds must sooner or later break 
down. And yet they are blasting 
down Japanese planes at the rate of 
five or ten for one, and destroying 
Japan’s shipping and navy. 

To keep going at all against such 
odds they must have confidence that 
the home front will not let them 
down. “If you could bring back the 
combat troops to America,” said 
Rick, “put them in factories, and 
transfer our war workers to the front, 
you would have production doubled 
in thirty days.” 

That may be an exaggeration. 
American labor is doing a good job 
of building munitions. But it could 
do a better one. And perhaps our 
civilian failure to back up our fight- 
ing men completely is due less to 
lack of patriotism than to lack of 
imagination. 

“The cries and objections to being 
rationed on rubber and gasoline 
seem insignificant and ridiculous,” 
said Rick, “when we see what these 
boys haven't got. I couldn't help but 
think of the fact that the rubber in 
one old tire was sufficient to make 
two or three of the type of rafts that 
we were in, which might be respon- 
sible, as in our case, for saving seven 
men. People would not worry so 
much about.whether they had to 
walk or ride the streetcars if they 
knew what was going on 6,000 miles 
away in those hellholes of fire. If our 
people back home could know what 
those boys are doing for us and for 
future generations, they would take 
this war much more seriously.” 

Okay, Rick. We heard you. We do. 
We will. 
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The philosopher of old 
Attica chose this novel 
manner in which to tell 
his pupils the folly ‘of 
envy as the futility of 
wishing for worldly 
things. 

But this would not be a 
suitable quotation for a 
widowed mother left 
without the funds to pur- 


chase life’s necessities. 


Veacadace; thoughtful 
husbands, through life 
insurance, make certain 
that their dependents 
shall never be found in 


such a predicament. 
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THATS TEAM-WORK! YOU 
PASTE WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
HERE, AND HE’ LLDO SOME 
PASTING THERE — 


OU’RE in a game now that calls for greater team-work than any. 
And you can help roll up the score for Uncle Sam’s team with War Savings Stamps. 
Every one you paste in your album buys bullets for the fellows who have another 
pasting job to do! And the more you paste the sooner we'll hear that final whistle 
blow—and see Uncle Sam walking off the field with the bail! 
Speaking of team-work, here’s a suggestion if you like team-up with PLANTERS! It's a perfect formula for 


good things to eat: for real flavor, for that taste-like- energy too—af a time when energy counts. For 
more goodness of fresh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts, PLANTERS PEANUTS are rich in vitamins. Try o bag! 
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C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! - ed 
JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS =—s & 


want to refer to time gnd time again. 


Here's the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 








